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EDITORIAL 


the presidential address at the annual conference 

of the Incorporated Society of Musicians at 
Chester, to assume that Sir Hugh Allen is quite the 
enemy of ‘“‘ mechanical music” that the report in 
The Times of January 4th appears to make him. 

Speaking of the indiscriminate use of mechanical 
music, he said ‘‘ that rivers, lakes, lanes, moors and 
woodlands were made hideous in the summer time 
by this cruel form of torture under which the very 
fish in the water were glad to be out of earshot, 
and the birds themselves refrained from their songs 
from sheer fright at the din. This was an age of 
short cuts and time-saving machines. To learn to 
play or sing was a long and weary process, and many 
to-day wondered if it were worth while when, by a 
turn of a screw, they could have the whole range of 
music within reach. Broadcasting had made music 
practically free for all, and, in company with the 
gramophone and pianola, was making serious inroads 
into practical music-making. Gramophone music 
had created a new kind of record in the world of 
finance, and it had killed largely the revenue which 
composers previously enjoyed from the sale of sheet 
music. The piano, an expensive instrument, was 
fighting for its life in the home against long odds.” 

I feel some diffidence about replying to Sir Hugh 
in print, because [ ought to have replied to him in 
person on the platform at Chester. However, 
fortunately for my conscience, the London Editor, 
as On many other occasions, stepped nobly into the 
breach and taught the conference, we may feel sure, 
something about the failure of professional musicians 
as a body to contribute anything of value to the 
progress of the ‘‘ mechanical musie ”? they so much 
despise. 

To begin with, Sir Hugh attributed the silence of 
the birds in summer to the noises of ‘‘ mechanical 
music ” all over the countryside. Now, he should, 
and probably does, know perfectly well that the 
silence of the birds in summer is not due to their 
having been bullied out of singing by the gramo- 
phone, but to their love-makings being over for 
the year. Ages before gramophones or portable 


I: would not be fair, merely on the brief report of 


wireless sets were dreamed of the silence of a summer 
woodland was unbroken by the note of a single bird. 
I stress this point, because it is a common error of 
novelists to equip the air in July and August with 
birdsong as a background for the emotional behaviour 
of their characters. No doubt nothing more than a 
rhetorical exaggeration was intended, but it is a 
pity even in rhetorical exaggeration to give currency 
to a vulgar error. 

To learn to play or sing is indeed, as Sir Hugh said, 
a long and weary process, and, let me add, as long 
and as wearisome for his fellow creatures as for the 
learner. I have suffered as much from the attempts 
of little girls and little boys, of deluded young women 
and conceited young men, to perform in public 
and to practice in private, as I have ever suffered 
from the indiscriminate use of gramophones. When 
I was a child myself it was considered necessary to 
learn to “ play” the piano. I recognise the value 
of a practical acquaintance with music ; but most 
children are genuinely incapable of learning to play 
an instrument, and a grave risk is run of giving a 
child a disgust for music that may never be cured. 
Numbers of children are genuinely incapable of 
drawing, and yet the foolish legend existed in schools 
that all children could be taught to draw. The 
drawing-master was often a bully, because he was 
usually a failure as an original artist, and had been 
driven into the drudgery of teaching to gain a live- 
lihood. I look back to my experience of the drawing- 
school at both my private school and my public 
school as a useless purgatory. Yet we were not 
taught to paint, which being a messy occupation 
might have amused us. The teaching of music, of 
course, was a piece of home persecution. It was not 
an indispensable part of the curriculum like drawing. 
Morning after morning I was dragged out of bed to 
practise five-finger exercises and scales, followed by 
wretched short pieces like Rosalie the Prairie Flower, 
the Carnival de Venise, the Lorelei, and a ludicrous 
composition called The Retreat March, with the 
opening bars of which I can torment a piano to this 
day. ILlook back through the mist of years to playing 
duets with cold-fingered governesses, whose right 
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hands, cavorting up into the treble, used to touch my 
left hand hopping down into the bass like a depressed 
frog. I look back to that morning when I discovered 
I could play those scales less hampered with black 
notes, and simultaneously read Henty’s latest 
romance of war. I look back to those women with 
multitudinous petticoats and wasp waists who were 
always asked if they had brought their music with 
them and who, alas, always had. I can remember 
the weight of those portfolios I used to be sent to 
bring in from the hall. I can remember, too, the 
weary task it was to search through piles and piles 
of tattered ballads and stand with a weight of music 
in my arms while a search was made for some missing 
ballad our guest had left at home, but which we 
were supposed to have in our collection. It might be 
argued at this point by the other side that the child 
of to-day has the heavier task of standing with a pile 
of gramophone records in his arms while father asks 
what the deuce has happened to the serenade he 
heard over the wireless and bought because he liked 
it. But let that pass, I present the point to my 
opponents. 

‘** No mechanical perfection,” said Mr. R. J. Forbes, 
the Principal of the Manchester College of Music, in 
reply to Major Stone, ‘“‘ could compensate for the loss 
of personal contact between artist and listener.” 
Could it not? I venture to think that Mr. Forbes 
may have forgotten some of the agonies he must 
have suffered from personal contact. 

Sir Hugh Allen is right in supposing that wireless, 
gramophones, and pianolas have made _ serious 
inroads into practical music-making, but if practical 
music-making means anything like a return to the 
post-prandial conditions of the ’eighties and ‘nineties 
I cannot regret the offensive. The piano may be 
fighting for its life in the home; but I cannot feel 
as much dismay as Sir Hugh. During the few weeks 
I was in London this autumn I was exposed in my 
bedroom to five kinds of noise: 

1. To the atrocious singing of a Catholic school. 

2. To a portable wireless set in the flat on one side. 

3. To a portable gramophone in the flat on the 

other side. 

4. To somebody in the flat underneath practising 

the piano. 
. To the footsteps of a child running about over- 
head. 

Of these noises I have no hesitation in saying that 
the least irritating were those emitted by the gramo- 
phone and the wireless. For years half the pianos 
in use were active missionaries disseminating a hatred 
of music. If now in many homes the piano stands 
as silent as a German gun in a municipal park, it 
only proves that human vanity can be shamed, and 
that there was never any excuse for buying that 
instrument, because there was nobody in the. house 
worthy to play it. The piano as furniture is less 
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decorative than the harp, and much clumsier than 
the flute, both of which it displaced as the musical 
instruments of the amateur who wanted to perform 
as well as listen. The piano as an instrument played 
for itself and its own peculiar beauty was a glorious 
addition to the world of music. But it became a 
poacher, and from a poacher it turned into a tyrant. 
And if in a few more years people shall have dis- 
covered that the piano as an article of furniture is 
less beautiful, less convenient, and more expensive 
than an ordinary sideboard, who will lose thereby 
except the dealer? Let the piano as furniture go 
the way of the warming-pan and other obsolete 
articles of domestic service ; but let the piano as an 
instrument be duly honoured. And let us remember 
that a piano in the hands of nine children out of ten 
is as much of a menace as a fountain-pen in the hands 
of a chimpanzee, and to suppose that to be compelled 
to learn to “ play ” it is cultivating a love of music 
in the child is as ridiculous as it would be to suppose 
that by teaching a chimpanzee to scribble with his 
fountain-pen only on paper he could be coaxed into 
appreciating Shakespeare. 

There is only one attitude for professional musicians 
to adopt toward ‘ mechanical music,’ and that is 
to do their utmost to ensure that this great new 
power should be used in the way which will most 
benefit music. And what have most of them done ? 
They displayed nothing but a blind obstructiveness 
and insensate opposition for a quarter of a century, 
and during the last three or four years they have 
made an ungracious and an ungrateful surrender 
to the inevitable. It is sad to have to use the word 
*“* inevitable,” but what other word can be used for 
the direction in which the human race is going ? 
As I have said before in these pages, I regard the 
invention of printing as a disaster to literature. I 
regard the discovery of the motive force of steam 
as a disaster to life. I believe in the spiritual fall 
of man, and I do not believe that he will rise again 
by his mechanical inventiveness. But it would be 
as idiotic for me and the negligible number of genuine 
conservatives I might enrol to sit like so many Canutes 
and bid the mighty tide of evolution cease to advance 
as it was idiotic for Isadora Duncan’s brother, 
Raymond, to suppose he was doing anything to 
promote the Hellenic spirit by riding about in Paris 
omnibuses dressed like an Athenian of the fourth 
century before Christ. 

And now on opening my Times of January 11th 
I find that Sir Hugh Allen did not take such an 
obscurantist attitude about the gramophone as 
the only excerpt from his speech which was given 
publicity had led me to suppose. It is disquieting 
to find a great newspaper like The Times truckling 
to the debased attention of the average newspaper 
reader by luring his moonealf eves with what seemed 
the most sensational paragraph in the speech of a 
public man; but it is reassuring to find in the 
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following week a whole column accorded to a fairer, 
fuller, and more sober account of what Sir Hugh 
Allen really did say. 

After admitting that the gramophone ean offer 
standards of comparison for the performance of 
various pieces of music, Sir Hugh Allen continues : 

‘* Where, on the other hand, it has (as we all know 
only too well) filled many homes with the repellent, 
devastating and sordid noises of some of the worst 
forms of jazz and some of the cheapest forms of comic 
songs, purposely devised to administer to the poor but 
financially secure taste, its influence is pernicious.” 

That may be true, but in old days did not the 
barrel-organ, the hurdy-gurdy, and the German 
band make “repellent, devastating and sordid 
noises ’’ ? And was not a great deal of printed music 
liable to bring such “repellent, devastating and 
sordid noises ” into the home by way of the piano ? 
Are the words and the music of the song that the 
News of the World prints every week always lovely 
as a poet’s dream? And are not many pianos still 
bought for no other purpose than to play those 
‘repellent, devastating and sordid noises’ ? Cheap 
printing may have made the poetry of Keats more 
easily available, but it has made much more easily 
available the daily paper. It is the popular taste 
of the moment which demands this whining senti- 
mentality from America, this maddening, mono- 
tonous syncopation. It may readily be admitted 
that the recording companies have published and 
sold as many of those ‘ repellent, devastating and 
sordid noises ” as they could, but it must be remem- 
bered that without the financial help of what is 
loosely called jazz we should never have had the 
symphonies of Beethoven or Bach’s Mass in B minor. 
Among the many thousands of gramophone records 
to which I have listened during the last few years 
I can only recall two or three to the unpleasantness 
of which I have had to call attention—in one case 
because a disc might offend religious susceptibilities, 
in one or two others because they were vulgar without 
being funny. And let me add that whenever the 
attention of the recording companies has been drawn 
to a slip of their censorship, such a record has always 
been immediately called in. The critics of the 
gramophone do not indulge in moral stunts like some 
of the critics of books, and the recording companies 
do not encourage the salaciousness of the public 
like some publishers and editors. Although no 
doubt Sir Hugh never intended to suggest any 
deliberate pandering by the recording companies 
to the baser instincts of humanity, such epithets as 
“repellent,” “‘ devastating,” and “ sordid ” suggest 
@ more active power for evil than these American 
records possess. It is their feebleness, their whining 
sentimentality, their sugary humbug which is so 
nauseating. However, in the days before the gramo- 
phone, not less nauseating were the sentimental 
English ballads, the singing of which at concerts 
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on some days enabled better music to be given on 
other days. And if we look at the badly-made milk 
puddings which are offered to the public by the 
cinemas and by the theatres, by the newspapers and 
by the popular magazines, we must in honesty admit 
that neither radio nor the gramophone need feel 
particularly ashamed of itself. 

From the very first number of THE GRAMOPHONE 
we pleaded for better music on records; but in 
pleading for that better music we did not make the 
mistake of expecting the recording companies to 
give us nothing but good music. We recognised 
that a catholic machine like the gramophone could 
only continue to exist so long as it made a general 
appeal. The critics of THE GRAMOPHONE tried to 
judge every record on its own merits, and it was 
because in most cases the opinions they expressed 
about the popular records were endorsed by the 
publie’s response that THE GRAMOPHONE has gradu- 
ally persuaded the recording companies to pay atten- 
tion to some of its suggestions for better music. 
But did we have much help from the musical leaders 
of the country? None. I expected when I founded 
The National Gramophoniec Society that there would 
be some kind of response from musicians. There 
was none. The response came entirely from our own 
loyal readers, and any of what may be called educa- 
tional enthusiasm has been displayed entirely on 
the other side of the Atlantic. Indeed, I may take 
this opportunity of saying that if it were not for our 
American and Colonial members we should probably 
be unable to keep the Society going. 

I referred above to the gramophone as a catholic 
machine, but because the gramophone itself is a 
machine and not an instrument, that does not make 
the music it emits mechanical. The camera is a 
machine, but the photograph is not necessarily a 
mechanical picture. In playing the gramophone our 
consciousness of a machine often interferes with our 
enjoyment of the music, but that is only because 
we have yet to perfect the machine. The elimination 
of the scratch took years of research and experiment. 
Nowadays, it is imperceptible on the best makes of 
records. We are not within sight of perfection either 
of recording or of the machines that reproduce that 
recording. Nevertheless that perfection is attainable 
and gradually it will be attained. So musicians, 
instead of sneering at ‘‘ mechanical music,” would 
be wiser to face the facts. With the extension of 
radio and the increasing popularity of the gramophone 
there is bound to be a diminution in the demand 
for the second-rate and the third-rate performer. 
And what professional musician dare lay his hand 
on his heart and affirm that the majority of the 
pupils he has taught were, if judged as severely as 
we should judge the performance on a gramophone 
record, worth teaching? In other words, most of 
the existing teachers of music gain a livelihood out 
of human vanity, and that being the case they must 
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not become embittered when the progress of modern 
inventiveness deprives them of a livelihood to which 
they were never really entitled. I cannot believe 
that any genuinely musical child will be deterred 
from learning to play an instrument because music 
is on tap over the wireless and decanted in the gramo- 
phone. On the contrary, I should say that he would 
be more than ever ambitious to learn to play himself. 
I cannot waste any regrets on the discouragement 
that the gramophone and the wireless afford the 
second-rate and the third-rate performer. There are 
many other aspects of this controversy which I have 
no space to touch on this month. 

Nor have I space to say much about the “ titles ”’ 
controversy. Mr. Perey Scholes wrote to me from 
Switzerland the other day that quartets by the 
late Dr. Charles Wood were being published with 
the names of the places where they were composed. 
A place-name would surely be an innocuous label 
for some of the many quartets of Haydn and Mozart 
which are now tattooed with opus numbers, and 
to some of Haydn’s symphonies they have been given. 

Among the January records, the two big undertak- 
ings which most impressed me were the César Franck 
Symphony, played by the Orchestre Symphonique 
of Paris, under Philippe Gaubert, on six dark-blue 
discs, and published by Columbia, and the four 
Broadcast Twelves discs of Tchaikovsky’s Piano 
Concerto in B flat minor, played by Maurice Cole, 
and conducted by Stanley Chapple. I hope I am not 
stepping outside the bounds of discretion if I tell our 
readers that the Columbia Company had another 
recording of the César Franck Symphony (not Sir 
Henry Wood’s), and that they took the trouble to 
send round the two versions to various critics for an 
opinion. Although they have decided upon what 
is indubitably the better performance, I may mention 
that the first one was quite good enough to satisfy 
most people. I want to make this story public, 
because I do think it affords a capital example of 
the extreme conscientiousness and care with which 
the big recording companies set about their business, 
and I cannot help resenting the very mildest sneer 
at their mercenary spirit. THE GRAMOPHONE would 
never have stood in the position in which it stands 
to-day if it had been dealing with some forms of 
contemporary commercial enterprise. After the big 
recording companies had got over the shock of finding 
themselves being taken seriously, THE GRAMOPHONE 
enjoyed steady encouragement and practical help 
from all its advertisers, and nobody would be more 
willing than my colleagues and myself to admit what 
a large part our advertisers have played in estab- 
lishing THE GRAMOPHONE. Iam not referring merely 
to the financial help, I am referring much more 
gratefully to the moral help it has been to depend, 
as we have depended, on advertisers who genuinely 
wanted to give the public the best they could. 

To return to the album of the César Franck 


Symphony published by Columbia. It will be diffi- 
cult for any other recording to beat it, and to me it 
seems incomparably superior to the Philadelphia 
Orchestra performance under Stokowski. I cannot 
speak so highly of the Brahms Quartet in B flat, 
Opus 67, played by the Lener String Quartet, and 
published by Columbia, in an album of five light- 
blue dises. Putting on one side the question of the 
sentimental interpretation, I thought that the actual 
recording was inferior and that the playing was 
lacking in unity of purpose. I may add that after 
playing it three or four times I liked it less than at 
first. Nor was I greatly impressed by Cortot’s 
performance of the Ballades of Chopin which were 
published this month by H.M.V. in an album of 
four red-label discs. There is an air about it of the 
task that had to be got through ; there is, indeed, a 
definite suggestion here of ‘‘ mechanical music.” In 
the Parlophone list let no one miss the exquisite 
performance of Wagner’s Trdéwme and Schmerzen, by 
Lotte Lehmann, on a ten-inch Odeon disc. 

Finally, I must congratulate the Vocalion Com- 
pany and Mr. Cole and Mr. Chapple on their per- 
formance of the Tchaikovsky Piano Concerto. Of 
course, there is not the tremendous weight behind it 
of such an orchestra as the Philadelphia, but it has 
quite enough weight for the average gramophone, 
and my own opinion is that a great many of the 
orchestras now recorded are far too heavy for the 
average gramophone. Many people write complaining 
of the wear of records, of shrill screams in their sound- 
boxes, and of internal rumblings and grumblings, 
most of which are due to the attempt to pack whales 
in sardine tins. If those four Broadcast Twelve 
dises had been published at 4s. 6d. a piece they 
would have been hailed as a bargain ; if they had been 
published two or three years ago at 7s. 6d. a piece 
we should have thought them miraculous. The 
actual price is 8s. for the whole Concerto, and I 
consider it the most remarkable bargain that has 
ever been put before the gramophone public. 

By an odd, and to me a very pleasant, coincidence 
the copy of Gallipoli Memories I offered for identify- 
ing the name of the officer in the Parlophone record 
of Memories of France has been won by Mr. J. H. 
Locke, of Nottingham; for it was he who won the 
album of the Schubert Trout Quintet for the best 
essay on “ Why I dislike Chamber Music.” Mr. 
Locke was converted by the Trout Quintet, and would 
find it difficult to write an essay on the same subject 
nowadays. The officer is Major Christopher Stone, 
the London Editor of THE GRAMOPHONE. Several 
other readers, including two Mr. Wrights, identified 
him, but Mr. Locke’s letter was the first. 

Yes, as George Herbert wrote, “ this is the famous 
Stone,” though his performance on that Parlophone 
record seems to contradict Lucan’s nullum_ est 
sine nomine savum: “there is no Stone without a 
name.” COMPTON MACKENZIE. 
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THE GRAMOPHONE AND THE SINGER 


(Continued) 
By HERMAN KLEIN 


A Festival of Old Opera Revivals 


HE good work done at the New Scala Theatre 
during the month just ended will not be 
forgotten. The promoters of the London 
Opera Festival may be assured of that. If they lost 
money—and probably they lost a considerable sum— 
they can take consolatiun from the fact that they 
lost it in a splendid cause. To say as much is to 
remove in advance the harsh edge from whatever 
criticism I may have to utter concerning the 
particular feature of the performances which most 
interested me—I mean, of course, the singing. 
As a whole it was unquestionably bad. But now that 
it is all over, does it really matter? It was the 
glorious chance of listening to such a series of strange 
old masterworks, some of them for the first time in 
one’s life, that actually counted. Oddly enough, too, 
it coincided with the opening of the Exhibition 
of Italian Art at the Royal Academy, and, with 
greater perfection in the rendering, might equally 
have been regarded (by lovers of old music) as a 
privileged opportunity for making acquaintance with 
things long read about but never seen (or heard). 
Only, Burlington House was thronged from the 
outset and the Scala wasn’t ; in spite whereof I can 
truthfully declare that I enjoyed each of my visits 
to the theatre ; for the “ beggarly array of empty 
benches ” did not disturb me, while the greater part 
of the music was as beautiful as it was unfamiliar. 
One question that I kept asking myself I would like 
to set down here : Will the day come, I wonder, when 
some of these unknown vocal pieces will, for the sake 
of their sheer musical beauty, be recorded and put 
in the lists of the leading gramophone companies ? 
To record them at all would no doubt be a purely 
artistic venture ; yet it might, I think, prove worth 
while. When one hears so much as we are now 
hearing of what the gramophone is accomplishing 
for instrumental music, one feels that it might do 
much more for vocal music of the older classical 
schools that stands upon exactly the same exalted 
level. I refer to the operatic music of Purcell, 
Gluck, Handel, Mozart, and other eighteenth-century 
masters, unhackneyed because comparatively un- 
known, but nearly always lovely and grateful to the 
ear. If these gems were recorded they would at 
least be competently sung, which would be a gain 
in itself ; and during the Scala Festival I more than 
once caught myself feeling ashamed as well as sorry 
that practically none of them could be listened to and 


enjoyed through the medium of the gramophone. 
To particularise now would take up too much space, 
but I have made a mental note of several airs that 
I hope to include in my waiting list when the scores 
become available to the outside world. 

Monteverde’s Orpheus lent a peculiar distinction 
to the opening of the season. Strictly speaking, it 
was less of a revival than a resuscitation, and as such 
should have excited far more curiosity than it did. 
This 300-year-old opera may not command the 
popularity that has fallen to Gluck’s more richly 
inspired work, but, as the masterpiece of a great 
innovator, it should have opportunities of being 
heard from time to time. Gratitude to Mr. Robert 
Stuart and his Oxford associates for rescuing it from 
oblivion ought to have been substantially demon- 
strated ; though for my own part I had not antici- 
pated a better showing from the Covent Garden and 
Queen’s Hall highbrows, whose musical tastes still 
remain singularly limited. The professional musicians 
on this occasion were either unable to afford the 
Seala prices (which were, it must be admitted, rather 
high, even for members of the Imperial League of 
Opera), or else they were, like the god Baal referred to 
by Elijah, “ peradventure in a journey ’—to con- 
ferences at Chester or The Hague or elsewhere. 
Well, it would have been worth their while to travel 
even farther to hear some of those wonderful choral 
madrigals, or to listen to Mr. Norman Allin for three 
minutes in his very touching rendering of the divine 
passage (not of the Styx) allotted to Charon. They 
would likewise, I am sure, have enjoyed Mr. Dennis 
Noble’s pathetic delivery of the music of Orpheus. 

Apart from the numerous “ square pegs in round 
holes ’’ that marred most of the casts, one unfortunate 
mischance, due to inexperience, was that of the second 
night, when Purcell’s glorious Dido and Aineas was 
mutilated and squeezed into the final fifty minutes 
to make room for practically the whole of the Locke 
and Gibbons masque, Cupid and Death. One hour 
of this interesting curiosity of the Cromwellian period 
would have amply sufficed. As it was, it lasted 
nearly an hour longer, and just that much of it proved 
extremely tiresome. The solo-singing on that evening 
was particularly moderate; but, on the other hand, I 
thought the seated choristers, who lined either side 
of the stage, did their work excellently, and the 
dancing was the most fancifully grotesque and graphic 
that could well be imagined. 
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To hurry the tempi of Dido and Aneas or abbreviate 
it by a single bar—on the rare occasions when it is 
performed—is to my thinking nothing less than a 
crime. Cut Handel or Mozart if you must; one could 
have done with even less of Julius Cesar, and (after 
that amazing first act) with about two-thirds of 
what was actually given of La Finta Giardiniera. 
But such a miracle of symmetrical grace and perfection 
like the earliest flower of English Opera was surely 
not to be made to suffer for anything. Well, let that 
pass. I could have forgiven the lapse more readily 
had there been a different Dido. No one would deny 
Miss Denne Parker the possession of intelligence 
or artistic feeling ; but Dido needs to be young and 
beautiful ; neither too tall nor too stout ; above all, 
she requires, in addition to a fine voice, the breadth 
and sonority of tone essential for noble declamation, 
for the dramatic power of a first-rate actress. None of 
these qualities did Miss Denne Parker command in 
satisfying measure. Yet for some reason or other 
she was entrusted, not only with the réle of the 
Carthaginian Queen, but with one or two prominent 
parts in the classical works that preceded Purcell’s. 
I will only add that the lively, reassuring Belinda, 
Miss Annette Blackwell—now growing into a very 
charming singer—proved far more equal to her task 
than her solemn mistress. 

The dressing of Julius Caesar provided capital 
fun, and that, to my thinking, was the best excuse for 
attempting it. Combined with the humours—the 
“heroics and absurdities,’—of the high-falutin’ 
dialogue, the fantastic garments of the early Georgian 
epoch displayed upon the backs of Roman warriors 
and Egyptian kings and queens, went a long way 
towards atoning for the laches of the singers. Nor 
was it only the costumes and the lines that made the 
audience rock with laughter. Some of the characters, 
notably the Egyptian villains, went “all out” 
for the manners of the transpontine drama, and 
burlesqued one incident after another to their heart’s 
content. It was, in fact, amusing to see Ptolemy and 
his blood-thirsty general, Achillas, strutting behind 
Julius Cesar, with their drawn daggers ready to 
stab him in the back had they only dared ; which 
of course they did not. And to behold Cleopatra 
herself, dancing about the stage in a crinoline skirt 
of huge dimensions, for all the world like a Parisian 
grisette of the ante-Balzac period—that was also good 
fun. But I fear these feasts for the eye diverted one’s 
attention a good deal from the Handelian side of the 
show. What of the music, indeed ? I confess I went 
to the Scala knowing only two or three of the arias 
in Julius Casar—one of which, the beautiful 
Piangerd la sorte mia, was unfortunately omitted 
by Mr. Arthur Fear after he had given us the whole of 
the recitative—and I went away feeling every bit as 
unfamiliar with the remainder of its “lovely music ” 
{to quote Mr. Stuart) as when I entered the theatre. 
One reservation should be made, however, and that 


applies to the admirable work of Mr. Gervase Hughes, 
both in arranging the seore and conducting the 
efficient orchestra, including the faultless accompani- 
ments played upon the harpsichord by Mr. Boris Ord. 
This experience with Julius Cesar has not tended 
to heighten my confidence in the revival of Handel’s 
operas as a regular feature in the curriculum of the 
lyric stage. They may serve for an occasional 
succes de curiosité but nothing more. Whatever the 
beauties contained in the scores, they do not repay 
either the time or the outlay that has to be expended 
upon a whole evening’s entertainment. The species, 
qué opera, is virtually asextinctasthe North American 
dinosaur whose skeleton was recently discovered in 
Morocco, and nearly as far removed from its original 
habitation. Moreover, I feel bound to repeat, because 
the fact cannot be over-emphasised, that we no 
longer have stage singers capable of doing even 
moderate justice to this music, and only a few who 
‘an sing it properly upon the concert platform. 
Still less would it appear that our modern vocalists 
are being trained, as they were in bygone days, 
to be able to combine both métiers. In this matter 
Handel is much worse off than Mozart, as was plainly 
illustrated in the next of the Scala reproductions. 
For La Finta Giardiniera was by no means badly 
sung. It was entrusted to an entirely distinct group 
of interpreters, three or four of whom could act as 
well as sing, and, being treated in the genuine 
opera buffa spirit, remained fairly amusing until 
the inanities of the plot became involved to an 
extent that bordered upon mere go-as-you-please 
clowning. I give Mr. Nugent Monck, of Norwich, 
all credit for what he did for the ‘“ production” of 
Mozart’s youthful opera. It was through no fault of 
his that its absurd puerilities proved too much for 
him long before the end. The impression made by 
the music was really extraordinary in its anticipation 
of the maturer Mozart. Again and again did I find 
myself listening to phrases in the various voices and 
ensembles, to passages in the orchestration, that 
occur almost note for note in Don Giovanni, Le 
Nozze, and Il Seraglio. That Mozart should have 
already imagined and fashioned these things in his 
mind when little more than eighteen years old seems 
as much of a miracle as the feat achieved by 
Mendelssohn with the music to the Midsummer 
Night’s Dream. But in La Finta Giardiniera there 
is too much music, with no Shakespeare to keep your 
interest alive. The airs and finales are dragged out 
to regulation Mozartian length, whilst you are all the 
time resenting the total absence of real comedy or of 
the smallest rational excuse for interrupting, let 
alone explaining, the action. Yet, as I said earlier 
in this article, the first act is a delight—pure, sweet, 
delicious Mozart from beginning to end—and, were 
the rest only as good, the opera would not to-day be 
the “ unknown quantity ” thatitis. Miss Noel Eadie 
sang nowhere else with the pathos and the unaffected 
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charm that she did in this scene ; the rich timbre of 
Miss Marjorie Parry’s voice there made its fullest 
effect ; while Mr. Edward Leer and Miss Doris 
Lemon both showed good art and the right spirit in 
their work. Apart from these young people, the hero 
of the performance stood on the other side of the 
footlights, in front of the harpsichord, which he 
manipulated himself for the recitatives. I refer to 
that clever and accomplished conductor, Mr. Leslie 
Heward. 

Considerable regret, but no surprise, was felt when 
it was announced that the projected revival of 
Gluck’s Alcestis would have to be abandoned. If 
nothing else had caused difficulties—and there were 
doubtless many—the complete indifference of the 
opera-going public to this Scala enterprise was quite 
sufficient to account for this. Opera is an expensive 
luxury even in Charlotte Street, and you cannot 
go on playing to comparatively empty houses for a 
fortnight without feeling the financial strain rather 
acutely. I felt glad, therefore, when Sir Thomas 
Beecham saved the ship by conducting Der Freischiitz 
for five nights instead of three, and so allowing time 
for a more profitable wind-up. This was precisely 
what happened. As soon as the “ follow-my-leader ” 
crowd heard how well Weber’s opera had been put 
on, and that the aristocratic highbrows had at the 
last moment taken up the show, there was quite a 
respectable rush for seats, and the concluding per- 
formances drew crowded audiences. 

Whilst not altogether agreeing with Mr. Robert 
Stuart that Der Freischiitz is to the Germans what 
the Savoy operas are to us, since they belong to 
types too dissimilar for such a comparison, I fully 
admit that its irresistible appeal to the national love 
of sentimental romanticism, apart from its delightful 
music, is the true secret of the extraordinary popu- 
larity that Der Freischiitz has enjoyed in Germany 
for some 110 years. It had its day—as Weber in 
person also had—in this country, too, where it was 
heard in English so long ago as 1824, or two years 
before the composer died almost in the act of bequeath- 
ing us his beautiful English opera Oberon. Having 
heard both these operas magnificently sung as a 
youth, I am naturally very fond of them; hence 
my ability to enjoy Der Freischiitz whilst retaining 
vivid memories of Tietjens and Pauline Lucca as 
Agathe, not to mention Foli and Faure as Caspar, 
or Nicolini and Bettini as Max. Perhaps I laid less 
store in those days upon the historic importance of 
Weber’s masterpiece ; for it was too soon in the 
’seventies to estimate its tremendous influence upon 
Wagner or upon the development and evolution of 
German romantic opera. Nevertheless its neglect 
in recent times has to me been utterly inexplicable. 
It has been so complete that I have failed to find 
even a mention of the title in the H.M.V. Opera at 
Home—an omission that I feel sure will be speedily 
remedied now. 


One valuable feature was certainly brought out 
by Sir Thomas Beecham’s reading of the score, in 
conjunction with the staging and production of 
Mr. H. Procter-Gregg: and that was the unmis- 
takable atmosphere, the genuine Teutonic spirit, 
of the whole revival. It pervaded the work of every 
member of the cast and chorus, not to mention an 
orchestra that was really worthy of the alert baton 
which directed it. Mr. Arthur Fear’s Caspar was a 
vast improvement upon his Julius Cesar; in the 
famous drinking-song and the splendid music of 
the casting of the magic bullets he was wholly 
admirable. Mr. Tudor Davies seemed not at his 
ease in the part of Max. Miss Thea Phillips made an 
imposing personage of Agathe and, acting with 
sincerity, displayed a fine voice and artistic method in 
Softly sighs. The Aennchen of Miss Nora Gruhn was 
sprightly and vivacious; in her long scene with 
Agathe her resonant if slightly hard tone and neat 
technique told exceedingly well. 

Altogether, then, Der Freischiitz lent unexpected 
glory to the termination of this artistically interest- 
ing, if financially disastrous, operatic venture. Once 
more let me say that Mr. Robert Stuart and his 
friends had’ my warmest sympathy. They laboured 
with a whole-hearted devotion that merited a far 
more adequate reward. They have also earned some 
experience of a kind that practical work under 
adverse conditions can alone bring out. May it 
prove of equally practical value to them in the 
future should they ever be induced to try again! 
Perhaps we shall see some of the real harvest in the 
early proceedings of the Imperial League of Opera. 


HERMAN KLEIN, 
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THE TITLE CONTROVERSY. 


By P. M. BARR. 


been the subject of an interesting foursome, 

with Messrs. Compton Mackenzie and Perey 
Scholes on one side and Messrs. Basil Maine and 
‘“* Feste ’’ on the other. The former say that some- 
thing ought to be done about the deplorably dull 
names given to musical masterpieces—keys, opus- 
numbers and the like, which only a few cranks are 
able to remember. Consider, say they, the enormous 
advantage enjoyed by a few exceptions like The 
Moonlight Sonata just because they have names that 
will stick in people’s minds. Why not brighten 
things up and re-name some other works as well ? 
Why not make a wholesale job of it? But Messrs. 
Maine and “ Feste’’ will have none of this. They 
regard Messrs. Scholes and Mackenzie as panderers 
to the low-brow, as purveyors of distracting and 
frivolous images, as plausible and dangerous Com- 
munists ; yet the latter clearly disclaim all intention 
of using programmatic or even appropriate titles— 
their idea of a really good name is a meaningless 
one, like The Archduke Trio. They are ready to 
christen a piece of music with as much affectionate 
irresponsibility as if it were a child, a ship, or a 
public-house. 

It seems an excellent, certainly a harmless scheme. 
After all, our own names are virtually meaningless— 
or at any rate mean something very obscure. They 
certainly do not evoke distracting and frivolous 
images ; they simply mean us. What does ‘‘ Lloyd 
George”? mean? Mr. Lloyd George may know 
himself but, if so, he is probably (with the exception 
of a few philologists) alone in his wisdom. All this 
preoccupation with the significance of names re- 
minds one of the old story about the German who 
said to his English friend : 

“Tell me, what does your name mean—Jones ? 
What does Jones mean ? ” 

“ Why, I don’t know, I’m afraid. 
it really meant anything.” 

‘“‘ Ach! but in Germany we always have names 
that mean something.” 

“What does your name mean—Spiegelberger ? ” 

** Looking-Glass- Mountaineer !”’ the other retorted 
with pride. 

I heartily agree with Messrs. Mackenzie and 
Scholes—that is, with their main idea. But I feel 
that they have not worked out a proper plan of 
action. They wish to do their work of christening 
the classics by the light of day ; I say that it must 
be done in the dark. The only way to make people 
adopt these new names is to make them believe 
they ought to have heard them before, like the people 
in ‘‘The Emperor’s New Clothes.” For instance, 


= Nioeene for Music”? has for several months 


I never thought 


some months ago I was humming over an Old English 
tune I had recently discovered called ‘“‘ Bluff King 
Hal.” A friend pointed out that it strongly 
resembled the opening theme of Bach’s Concerto in C 
for three pianos. 

** So it does! ” Ireplied. ‘“‘ We ought to speak hence- 
forward of Bach’s Bluff King Hal Concerto.” 

Now what a chance I should have if only they 
would let me review a performance of this particular 
Bach! In the foyer, during the interval, I should 
say : 

** Isn’t it fun to hear the Bluff King Hal Concerto 
again ? ” 

“Bluff King... .? 

Or I might do it like this : 

‘*Do you know, I only discovered the other day 
how this piece got its name.” 

“Qo 


Oh, yes, of course!” 


‘* Yes—it’s after an Old English tune of the 
same name.” 

6c ? ” 

‘** Yes ; you see, the other was actually composed 
in the reign of Henry VIII, probably in his honour ; 
so no wonder they called it ‘ Bluff King Hal ’—hence 
—the Bluff King Hal Concerto.” 

(As who should say: ‘‘ Hence the Pyramids.’’) 

‘“* Oh, yes, I see!” 

But my review would be the thing. 

‘“* Last night at Queen’s Hall, Messrs. Wynken, 
Blynken and Nod, accompanied by the London 
Symphony Orchestra, under the direction of Sir 
Brian Botany, gave a superb performance of Bach’s 
Bluff King Hal Concerto. This great work, which 
has unaccountably been left on the shelf for several 
years . .” and so on. 

If my editor asked questions, I should quell him 
with a look. 

But why wait for Old English tunes to come along 
and give one a chance? Why bother about them 
at all? Why not invent the whole thing? It 
happens that I had been speaking the truth in this 
instance ; there really is an old tune called ‘“ Bluff 
King Hal,” and it really does resemble the Bach. 
But suppose there were not. Suppose I were sud- 
denly fired with the desire to christen somebody’s 
concerto ‘ Bluff King Hal.’’ Who could stop me? 
No one; not even the composer himself if he should 
happen to be alive. All I have to do is to make up 
a tune rather like the principal theme, and swear 
it is something that was performed at the Court of 
Henry VIII by his musicians. ‘‘ Swear,” do I 
say ? Assume that everybody knows it; that is 
enough. 
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THE SONG CYCLES OF SCHUMANN 


By ROBERT W. F. POTTER 


Frauenliebe und Leben and Dichterliebe Song 

Cycles (both of which have now been electrically 
recorded), and shall refer briefly to several other 
Schumann song cycles. The songs dealt with reveal 
the composer at his best, and mark him pre- 
eminently as a writer of vocal music. They have the 
added advantage of piano accompaniments equally 
artistic. All the songs mentioned are sung in German. 


E this article I shall deal with Schumann’s 


FRAUENLIEBE UND LEBEN. 

The material for my survey of the eight songs of 
Woman’s Love and Life (poems by Chamisso), which 
Schumann wrote for mezzo-contralto voice and 
pianoforte accompaniment, is represented by a 
recently issued (electrically-recorded) set, complete on 
four 10in. Parlophone-Odeon dises (in an album), 
sung by Lotte Lehmann (soprano), accompanied by a 
small orchestra (probably a trio consisting of violin, 
cello and piano). A second set, on three 12in. 
Parlophone dises, which, however, omits the fifth 
and seventh songs, was sung by Emmy Bettendorf 
(soprano), with piano accompaniment, in the early 
days of electrical recording. A third set (acoustically- 
recorded), complete on four 103in. Odeon discs, but 
now unobtainable, was sung by Julia Culp (contralto), 
with pianoforte accompaniment. 

Lotte Lehmann Records.— Although the mere 
mention of ‘‘ orchestral accompaniment ” will cause 
musical purists to fight shy of this set, the small 
orchestra plays each song extremely well. I can 
only hazard a guess that the recorders thought that 
something more substantial than a piano was 
necessary to match the singer’s powerful voice. 
Lotte Lehmann sings the cycle with understanding 
and with beauty, though her breathing is frequently 
audible. I know of no disc which contains two 
finer songs than (1) Seit ich thn gesehen and (2) Er, der 
Herrlichste von allen. Little wonder that Mr. H. T. 
Finck singled out these songs as superb, and that the 
Editor of THE GRAMOPHONE once cited the second as 
his favourite song. In the first song the piano figures 
too faintly behind the stringed instruments, but in 
the second (and the remaining songs) it is much more 
in evidence. Thrilling as is the Herrlichste von allen 
theme, I prefer the heavenly melody which begins 
at the phrase Wandle, wandle, deine Bahnen. The 
third song, Ich kann’s nicht fassen, is sung opulently 
in the appropriate places, and the mezza voce 
passages are well under control. The perfectly 


balanced entry of the strings at the words Mir war’s, 
er habe gesprochen lends charm and a rare smoothness 
to a song alternating between wondering apprehension 
and rapture. (4) Du Ring an meinem Finger, a 
simple, haunting melody, owes more than a small 
measure of its attractiveness to the unexpected 
musical writing of the word Ringelein. Most com- 
posers would have lowered the final syllable a further 
semi-tone, but Schumann, by his use of a musical 
comma instead of a musical full-point, weaves a 
thread of gold into the succeeding lines. (5) Helft 
mir, thr Schwestern is sung in happy mood, and has 
a beautiful setting. The unveiling of the secret in the 
sixth song, Siisser Freund, is tenderly expressed, with 
caressing tones from the ’cello. This song is remini- 
scent of the Bridal Chamber duet from Lohengrin. 
(7) An meinem Herzen ripples along joyously with a 
lilt made all the more fascinating by the accommoda- 
ting rhythm of the words. The pp low notes in the 
last song, Nun hast du mir, are delightfully sung, but 
the singer’s broad chest-tones in this, and occasionally 
in the other songs, have not the agreeable quality 
which characterizes her voice in its middle and higher 
registers. I consider Lotte Lehmann’s records of the 
second, third, fourth, fifth, and seventh songs to be 
the best versions of these songs. 


Emmy Bettendorf Records.—It is difficult to imagine 
that this set is electrically recorded. Emmy 
Bettendorf sings, as always, with imaginative feeling, 
and with charm and purity of voice. The pianoforte 
tone at first resembles that of a harpsichord, but 
becomes more natural as the cycle progresses, though 
one wishes the chords were louder. These records are 
essentially for the reflective mood. The mezza voce 
high notes are delicately poised, but blasts on the 
louder high notes occur in the third and fourth 
records. Seit ich thn gesehen, easily the best rendering 
of this song, is of flawless beauty and most graceful 
in its phrasing. The piano wakes up in £r, der 
Herrlichste von allen, but though the singer is more at 
home in this higher-lying song, this record is not 
nearly as good as the Lotte Lehmann record. There 
is sweet singing in Ich kann’s nicht fassen, but the 
pauses are excessive. The low-lying Du Ring an 
meinem Finger is sung with serene contentment. 
In Siisser Freund the voice is sometimes slightly off 
the pitch, but both singing and piano improve as the 
song proceeds. The piano is admirable in the 
opening chords of Nun hast du mir, but in the postlude 
relapses into semi-coma. The song is recitative, 
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written mainly for the lower range of the voice, but 
the singer never has recourse to un-beautiful tones in 
this or in the other songs. ¢ 


Julia Culp Records.—Julia Culp’s voice resembles 
that of Louise Homer in reed-like purity of tone and 
the fact that there is hardly any break throughout its 
entire range ; consequently, there is practically none 
of the ugly broad chest-tone which is employed by 
so many singers. The piano reproduction, though it 
dates itself, seldom offends. The best of these 
records is Nun hast du mir, which is sung very slowly. 
I have never heard contralto low notes managed 
with such skill as in the singer’s closing phrases. 
They resemble the perfect playing of a clarionet, and 
convey in a singular manner the sense of utter 
loneliness of the bereaved woman. Siisser Freund 
is also taken very steadily, and glows with maternal 
warmth. Julia Culp’s renderings are the best 
versions of these two songs. The devotional Seit ich 
ihn gesehen is an example of her rich tone. Du Ring 
an meinem Finger is placidly sung. Ich kann’s nicht 
fassen displays full tone, but blasts. The least 
attractive records are the second, fifth and seventh 
songs, in all of which the piano is, for the most part, 
strummy, and the voice blasts frequently. 

My reason for mentioning these obsolete records is 
that Julia Culp’s rare tonal production makes it 
abundantly clear that hers is the ideal voice for 
recording this cycle by the electrical method. The 
fact that she has recently made some Lieder 
records is a hopeful augury. Her interpretative 
gift is at all times evident, and with an accompanist 
of equal artistic powers, an up-to-date set of these 
songs in the right tradition would be “a thing of 
beauty and a joy for ever ” enshrined in wax. 


DICHTERLIEBE. 


The Poet’s Love cycle was written for a baritone 
with poetic insight and dramatic instinct. The 
poems (by Heine) speak of unrequited love, and 
the evocation of memories of erstwhile happiness. 
The pianoforte accompaniments are full of tender 
melodies. 


The excellent electrical version, recorded complete, 
by Thomas Denijs (baritone), replaces the acoustically 
recorded set by the same singer. He accomplishes 
his difficult task with ease, and a mind eagerly 
responsive to the nuances of poetry, allied to a 
pleasant and well-trained voice capable of diversified 
tone-colour and of imparting dramatic significance, 
stamps his interpretation with the hall-mark of 
truth. He sings the sixteen songs on three 12in. 
Dutch H.M.V. Black Label records, English pressings 
of which can be obtained. Songs one to four and 
five to seven are given on the first disc, eight to ten 
and eleven to thirteen on the second, and fourteen to 
fifteen and sixteen on the third, but it must not be 


inferred that the songs are sung hurriedly. The 
accompaniments are extremely well-played on a good 
piano, and the reproduction of the piano tone is as 
faithful to the original as any I have heard—either 
in solo piano records or in accompaniments to songs. 
The accompanist’s name thoroughly deserves to be 
mentioned on the records. 

The first song Im wunderschénen Monat Mai, the 
recalling of spring in days long past, is tenderly sung 
to an accompaniment which suggests the strewing 
of pearls, so beautiful are the setting, execution and 
finish. Aus meinen Trdnen spriessen, a fleeting appeal 
to the beloved, is exquisitely phrased. In the lively 
Die Rose, die Lilie the sun shines, but only for a few 
brief moments. Wenn ich in deine Augen seh’, made 
familiar to us by a Vocalion record (in English), by 
Roy Henderson, is sung by Denijs with the requisite 
insight which the former record lacked. Denijs’s 
rendering could not be improved upon, so dignified 
and restrained is it, yet so convincing. Ich will meine 
Seele tauchen, a song of yearning, beautifully sung, 
leads up to the austere Im Rhein, im heiligen Strome 
(which resembles some of Schubert’s Heine songs 
and calls for a heavy voice and depth of tone). The 
seventh song, Ich grolle nicht, is well known, and 
Denijs’s rendering is emphatic, perhaps too much so, 
but nevertheless good. Sir George Henschel— 
literally an artist to his finger tips—in his record of 
this song brings to bear his unique art (which was 
often called jointly into service during the last 
century with that of Mme. Clara Schumann), and 
the inevitable result is perfect co-ordination, and a 
record to be treasured. The rendering by Heinrich 
Schlusnus (whose singing has more ravishingly 
beautiful moments than that of any other living 
artist) is poetically sung with power, colour and 
fervour. Greatly daring, he takes the higher of the 
optional lines with its high A and reiterated F’s and 
ends with a really musical C nearly an octave and a 
half lower. Und wiissten’s die Blumen has a melan- 
choly beauty, and Das ist ein Fléten und Geigen, 
extremely vivacious in the piano part, is sung 
spiritedly. Hér’ich das Liedchen klingen, with an 
accompaniment akin to that of Schubert’s Die 
Krahe, is intensely sad, but a tune whose sheer 
loveliness lingers long in the memory. Ein Jiingling 
liebt ein Madchen is sung frankly, almost perkily, for 
is not the story it tells an oft-repeated one even 
to-day ? The radiant Am leuchtenden Sommermorgen 
is one of my favourite Schumann songs. Ich hab’ im 
Traum geweinet, cast in recitative-like mould, and 
interspersed with small groups of funereal chords, 
demands—and receives—convincing dramatic inter- 
pretation. The singing of Allndchtlich (another of my 
favourites) is peculiarly touching. As for Aus alten 
Marchen winkt es, it is a song that wells up from 
childhood’s store of half-forgotten tunes. It is 
splendidly sung and played. The agitated and 
despairing Die alten, bésen Lieder is well interpreted, 
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and the beautiful piano postlude, excellently played, 
brings the cycle to its close. 


SOME OTHER SCHUMANN SONG CYCLES. 

In Schumann’s ‘“ vintage’ year (1840) he wrote 
over a hundred of his best songs, including (in 
addition to the Frauenliebe und Leben and the 
Dichterliebe) the Myrten (26 songs), the Eichendortft 
Liederkreis (12 songs), the Liederkreis, Opus 24 
(9 songs), the Kerner cycle (12 songs), and all except 
three of the songs of the Liebesfriihling cycle. 

The only songs recorded from the Myrten cycle are 


Widmung, Der Nussbaum, Die Lotosblume and Du bist 
wie eine Blume. Several records have been made of 
these songs, including excellent acoustical versions 
by Frieda Hempel and Elena Gerhardt of the first 
and second songs respectively, and good ones by 
Eric Marshall of the last two songs. Three songs 
—Waldesgesprach, Mondnacht and Friihlingsnacht— 
from the Eichendorft Liederkreis are in. the Polydor 
catalogues. 

With the growing demand for good Lieder I hope 
that some of the best songs in these cycles will be 
recorded in the not distant future. 


National Gramophonic Society's Notes 


[All Communications should be addressed to the Secretary, N.G.S., 10a, Soho Square, London, W.1.} 


Catalogue. 


Members are reminded that a new catalogue has been sent 
to them—or should have been—showing the records retained 
in stock, all of which are new pressings. The new issues, 
Nos. 138-143 (Handel, Haydn, Rameau, Purcell, and Matthew 
Locke), described on pp. 22, 23, are now ready for distribution. 


Programme. 


Of the works suggested for this year’s programme in THE 
GRAMOPHONE of November last (p. 236), the Haydn Piano 
Sonata in C minor and String Quartet in E flat major, and the 
Matthew Locke Sixth String Quartet are already issued; the 
Brahms Piano Trio in C minor and Wolf's Italian Serenade 
are now being recorded. 


Two more ambitious undertakings are also being prepared 
for issue which were not mentioned in the programme. One 
of them is the Concerto in F minor of Bach for piano and strings. 
A first test record of this was played to members at a N.G.S. 
meeting last year; but it was decided to re-record the whole 
work, and this has now been done. Unfortunately, an accident 
has made a further recording necessary, and this may entail 
a considerable delay. 


The other undertaking is a distinct novelty, such as the 
Society exists to produce whenever possible: a Chamber 
Symphony by Paul Juon, which is very little known in this 
country. The composer was born in Moscow in 1872, and is 
presumably of Spanish origin. He studied composition under 
Taneiev and Arensky, and completed his studies under Woldemar 
Bargiel at the Hochschule, Berlin, where he won the Mendels- 
sohn Scholarship. His style is Slavin character and German 
in treatment, reminiscent of Brahms and earlier German 
composers of chamber music; and this Chamber Symphony, 
written for eight solo instruments, in four movements (two 
records), shows the blend of the two schools of thought. It 
has been performed in America by the New York Chamber 
Society in 1928, but so far as is known, the recording of it for 
the N.G.S., under the baton of Mr. Charles Kreshover (who 
brought the work to the notice of the Advisory Committee) 
is actually the first performance of it in England. 


Those who have heard the test records have no doubt that 
our confidence was justified and that members will approve 
of the choice. 


Our Artists. 


The Spencer Dyke String Quartet gave one of their rare, 
but always appreciated, London recitals at the Wigmore Hall 
on January 15th. The programme consisted of Mozart's 
Quartet in F (K590), Beethoven’s Third Rasoumovsky Quartet, 
and the Debussy Quartet in G minor. 

André Mangeot and Lyell Barbour have been on the continent 
giving sonata recitals at Leipzig and Berlin on their way back 
from winter sports in the Tyrol. 

Ethel Bartlett and Rae Robertson went to America early 
in January to carry out a number of important engagements. 
They took with them the new Arnold Bax duet for two pianos 
which was written for them, and which is most opportune at 
a time when the star of Bax is in the ascendant in New York. 

John Barbirolli conducted T'urandot in the opening perform- 
ance of the new tour of the Covent Garden Opera Company at 
Streatham on January 20th. A week at Streatham, a week at 
Golders Green—and now they are away northwards. His 
holiday in Italy brought him back to London looking more 
than ever a tiger for work. 


Local Centres. 

We are establishing local centres in the provinces where the 
Society’s records can be heard and bought. A fuller list will be 
published next month, and up to the present the following firms 
have undertaken the demonstration and distribution of all the 
N.G.S. records in the new catalogue. 

We strongly urge members in these localities to try the new 
pressings of earlier issues. 

LONDON HEADQUARTERS.—Murdoch, Murdoch and Co., 463, 
Oxford Street, W.1. 

DrEwsBuRY.—James W. Thornes, 26, Church Street. 

Dusiin.—Henecy’s, 18, Crow Street. 

LIVERPOOL.—Davis’s Music Stores, 2-7, The Areade, Lord 
Street ; Rushworth and Dreaper, 11-17, Islington. 
Lonpon.—Rimington van Wyck, 42-43, Cranbourn Street 

W6,:2; 
MANCHESTER.—Forsyth Brothers, 126 & 128, Deansgate. 
OxForD.—James Russell & Co., 120, High Street. 
PryMoutTH.—Parker & Smith, 3, Bedford Street. 
SHEFFIELD.—Wilson, Peck & Co., Fargate. 
York.—John Gray & Sons, Ltd., 35, Coney Street. 
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MISCHA LEVITZKI 


By H. L. WALTERS 


Piano” by the critic of one of the London dailies is 
typical of the spirit that is working in “‘ popular”’ musical 
criticism. Our worthy reporter had perhaps “ dropped in” 
to the Queen’s Hall for a couple of minutes (believe me, some 
of them do!) and noticing a certain superficial resemblance 
in manner between Levitzki and Heifetz penned what he 
doubtless thought a very apt phrase. Admittedly both have 
superb techniques—but there the resemblance ends, Heifetz’s 
platform manner is dignified, aloof, and frigid—Levitzki’s 
businesslike and serious. Heifetz’s playing and temperament 
are marmoreal, Levitzki’s mercurial. 
And the mercurial element was 
very much to the fore when I called 
on Levitzki for “an interview.” My 
allotted span was half an hour. At 
end of an hour the personal details— 
they have the virtue of making an 
interview look authentic—were still 
unrevealed, but I had learned quite 
a lot about musical criticism in 
America, added a dozen stories to my 
repertoire, and discussed everybody 
—from Toscanini to an American 
girl called Miss Fanny Ward—except 
Mischa Levitzki. Finally by dint of a 
rapid fire I managed to elicit a few 
facts about the pianist himself. 
Mischa Levitzki was born at 
Kremenchug in the Ukraine on May 
25th, 1898. His parents, Russians who 
had become naturalised American citi- 
zens, were taking an extended holiday 
at the time of his birth, and the arrival 
of Mischa led to the Levitzki family 
settling down in Russia for some years, 
and it was not until seven years later 
that they returned to America. oe 
Levitzki comes of a brilliant family. 
His eldest brother (who has adopted 
the name of Lerwin) is Principal 
Professor of Political Economy 
at Washington University ; another 
brother is a very successful business 
man, while the third was a civil engin- 
eer, but gave up this profession to 
become a partner in the Daniel Meyer 
Concert Corporation of America. 
Mischa Levitzki commenced his studies at the age of eight 
at the Institute of Musical Art in New York, under Frank 
Damrosch—brother of Walter Damrosch of Boston Symphony 
Orchestra _fame—and Sigismund Stojowski, a pupil of 
Paderewski, and what American musical journals love to call 
a “noted pianoforte pedagog.”” Soon came the time when he 
had to decide if he intended to adopt music as a career and, the 
decision made, he went in 1911, under maternal care, to Berlin 
to study under Dohnanyi at what was then the Konigliche 
Hochschule fiir Musik. He made his debut in January, 1914, 
at the Bechstein Hall in Berlin, and a year later he gave a 
two-pianoforte concert there with his master. Thanks to 
Dohnanyi, he was engaged to give other concerts in Vienna 
and Budapest as well as various cities in Norway and Germany. 
W hen the prospect of America entering the war became 
imminent, he was requested by his people to return home, 
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and he made his American debut in the New York Old 
Academy on October 17th, 1916. Since then he has under- 
taken twelve transcontinental tours, visiting over a hundred 
American cities as well as touring Australia, the Orient, and 
Europe. 

London first heard him at the first of the London Symphony 
Orchestra concerts of the 1927-28 season, when he played the 
Schumann Concerto with Sir Thomas Beecham conducting. 
He scored a big success and subsequent recitals have con- 
firmed the favourable impression of his first appearance. 
Levitzki is essentially a “ big’ pianist. He has a prodigious 
technique, of the variety that makes 
the playing of the pianoforte appear 
the simplest thing in the world; but 
it is to him purely the means to an 
end—it is his servant and always 
kept well under control. Exquisite is 
the only word to describe his legato, 
and his subtle rhythmic sense is no 
whit less admirable. He is in fact 
one of the most accomplished of the 
younger generation of pianists. 

Levitzki’s experience as a record- 
ing artist began with an American 
Recording Company some years ago, 
just as his fame was becoming firmly 
established in the States. They 
offered him a recording fee of £200 a 
side with $16,000 advance against 
royalties for eight sides. It was a 
fee that exceeded his wildest hopes, 
and consequently he jumped at the 
chance. Two days in the recording 
room, however, put a different com- 
plexion on things. The first piece he 
recorded was Mendelssohn’s Spring 
Song. He played it twenty-four times 
before they were satisfied, and, says 
Levitzki, quite candidly, “the twenty- 
fourth was, if anything, worse than the 
first.’ But as far as the ordinary 
gramophone enthusiast is concerned 
his career as a recording artist dates 
from his first ‘*‘ His Master’s Voice” 
record—the Sixth Hungarian Rhapsody 
of Liszt, issued in February, 1928. It 
was at the time one of the most 
amazing pieces of piano recording, 
and even now, although two years old, it compares favourably 
with the majority of up-to-date issues. 

The Staccato Etude and La Campanella, a Liszt arrangement 
of the Bach Toccata and Fugue, and the recently issued 
Ecossaise and Sonata of Scarlatti have all been up to the high 
standard he set himself by his first record. The Liszt Concerto 
is the big work of the ‘‘ His Master’s Voice’ February list, 
and Levitzki’s particularly clear touch and extraordinary 
technique are admirably suited to the playing of this showy 

yar-horse. His record of the Ecossaise of Beethoven is one of 
the finest black label piano records ‘“‘ His Master’s Voice ” 
have ever issued. There is in the Scarlatti some of the singing 
tone that is so often absent from gramophone records, while 
Ecossaise (he plays Eugene d’Albert’s arrangement) is not far 
short of being what is claimed for it—the most perfect 
pianoforte record yet made. 
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CHAMBER MUSIC AND THE > 
GRAMOPHONE 


By CYRIL M. CRABTREE 


Chamber Music— 


[ subject of these articles has suggested to me a 
subject for a competition—but let me say, before 
anyone sends in an entry, I am not offering prizes. 
The competition would be, to find a new name for ‘“‘ chamber 
music.” 


There is every excuse for the man who at the mere mention 
of ‘‘ chamber music ’’ shakes his head and says ‘‘ I don’t care 
for it,’ or even modestly “It’s above me,” really meaning 
*‘ It’s too silly for me.”’ Every excuse—if there is any excuse 
for never making the smallest attempt to get beyond a mere 
name. If only a few more people would look at the thing 
itself, there might be some hope that chamber music would 
cast its old-fashioned clothes. There is certainly nothing 
archaic about the music itself, and those who hope to persuade 
us by the loudness and reiteration of their utterances that 
jazz is the “light”? music of to-day, before which all other 
must give way, are much mistaken if they imagine they can 
kill any great art such as this. 

But, you say, obviously when a man says “‘I don’t care for 
chamber music,” he is not entirely ignorant of it, but has not 
found anything in it. True—and of course one must admit, 
without any If, that for him there is every excuse. 


These articles are intended, perhaps too ambitiously, both 
for that man, and for the connoisseur, and for the man who, 
so far as he knows, has never heard any chamber music at 
all. I hope they will be read by the connoisseur because I 
shall aim at making what I write of the various works I shall 
deal with more than a mere paraphrase of the usual programme 
notes: something different, something more alive. The man 
who knows nothing of chamber music may, I hope, decide it 
is worth while looking beyond the mere name; the man who 
cares nothing for it may remember that some people it is 
possible to come across every day of one’s life, and never 
really know them—and that even when a person is not natur- 
ally difficult to get on with (and while there is no reason why 
chamber music should be, it is worth remembering, too, that 
such people are generally particularly worth knowing), some 
chance impression will sometimes make one misunderstand 
him for years. 

Obviously, for those who have never heard any chamber 
music, and those who have so far found nothing in it, the first 
question is, What is the real nature of chamber music? Ina 
thorough consideration of this, even some connoisseurs may 
perhaps find more in it than they have yet found. 

Chamber music is undemonstrative, like quiet conversation. 
This does not mean that it is obscure or esoteric ; as a matter 
of fact, the best chamber music, with a few exceptions, is 
particularly easy to get hold of. For one thing, it is pure 
music from beginning to end; the moment chamber music 
becomes merely clever it makes a fool of itself. For another 
and perhaps more practical thing, it is confined to a mere 
handful (or armful) of solo instruments; therefore, except 
when the piano is one of the instruments, every line can stand 
out clean and unblurred. 

_ A Beethoven symphony is a drama. Concert-hall music, 

instrumental and choral, is drama, essentially full of action 

and events and progressing constantly to an appointed end. 

Or it is like a great public speech, bold in outline even if subtle 
Cc 


in some details, broad in appeal however fundamental and 
comprehensive in scope. 

A late string quartet of Beethoven is like a quiet, free 
philosophical talk among intimates. Perhaps most chamber 
music is more like poetry ; indeed, the loveliest poem cannot 
give such perfect rest and refreshment, cannot lift one above 
petty worry, without one making the slightest effort at appli- 
cation, as can a string quartet. Mr. Compton Mackenzie’s 
words, quoted at the head of the chapter on chamber music 
in ** Novice Corner,” are: ‘‘ One corrective for mental, moral, 
and physical indigestion is a Mozart quartet. Than such music 
rainbows are not more calm and fair, nor fountains cooler.”’ 


To my own mind come the thrush’s song at sunset, the 
blackbird’s song after rain, the country on a summer’s evening. 
For its effect on me, the only thing which I can compare with 
those is a string quartet. 


—and the Gramophone. 


Surely the real reason why neither the gramophone nor 
radio can ever displace the concert-hall is that the performance 
of such a thing as Beethoven’s Fifth Symphony is a great 
communal act. Before I had turned this thought into written 
words I found that the Editor had said it, in his December 
Editorial, far more vividly and tangibly than I could. 

But with chamber music the truth is the very opposite. I 
am anything but supercilious about community singing ; but 
Heaven save us from ever having to listen to a string quartet 
in between a large audience’s singing of Poor Old Joe and What 
shall we do with the drunken sailor? Franck’s Symphony, 
Symphonic Variations, and String Quartet, are all sublime 
expressions of his true mysticism ; but the symphonic works 
are great acts of public worship (though I do not wish to imply, 
the greatest acts of public worship); while the Quartet is 
rather an expression of personal meditation and contemplation. 

Because of this personal nature of chamber music, the 
gramophone and radio, now that they have become mechani- 
cally reasonably truthful, give actually better conditions than 
the concert-hall. Three centuries or more ago, in England 
chamber music, either vocal (for madrigals and even good solo 
songs are really chamber music) or instrumental, was at least 
as compulsory an accomplishment in polite society as bridge 
and lawn tennis today. Some day in the future everyone 
may be playing his own chamber music; some earlier day 
than that everyone may be able to hear it as often as he wants— 
in its proper circumstances, that is, privately. Even then we 
shall still want our gramophone records and broadcasts of 
exquisite performances, real performances, by men who devote 
their lives to it. And for all our music clubs, few of us are 
likely to see the day when the gramophone and radio will 
cease to be most people’s mainstay for chamber music. 

And the gramophone is even more valuable for this music 
than radio. True, the record cabinet is the library, radio the 
lecture-room. But with chamber music more than any other 
music the library is by far the more valuable. It takes a very 
long time to exhaust, even temporarily, the interest of half a 
dozen, even fewer, really great pieces of chamber music ; and, 
what is still more to the point, it is above all a lovely piece of 
chamber music that you must be able to put on whenever 
you want. 
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The Character of Chamber Music. 


The difference between orchestral music and chamber 
music is the difference between a great public speaker on his 
platform and the same man in private. If he is a sensible man, 
you hardly expect him to thunder out his large sensational 
pronouncements in private. You expect something quieter, 
unemphatic, more subtle, more particular. He is not neces- 
sarily expressing his own personal views the whole time, but 
what he says is in greater or less degree authoritative. (I add 
this because in music some of us are a little shy of the exces- 
sively personal, subjective; which chamber music need 
not be.) 

This is the real test of chamber music. One must not feel 
that the themes, or the whole music, want blaring out by the 
orchestral brass, or sustaining by a great body of strings; or 
supporting by a solid bass or by a wealth of rich tone. In 
fact, with all the purest chamber music one feels that such 
treatment would be the ruin of it. 

An especially interesting example is Brahms’s first Piano 
Trio (Opus 8), records of which were issued a few months ago 
by Brunswick. Brahms wrote this work when he was only 
about twenty years old; then revised it when he was nearly 
sixty. There is a youthful enthusiasm about this Trio as a 
whole, but there is also striking contrast between the parts 
that Brahms saw fit to leave unchanged and the later parts. 
In the First Movement you can imagine the opening tune 
effectively sung by violas and ’cellos, or horns, or all of them 
in unison; but the Second Subject is pure chamber music ; 
the orchestra would simply coarsen its sensitively eloquent 
expressiveness. The whole Scherzo cries out for the orchestra, 
and so does most of the Slow Movement, with its suggestions 
of sustained divided strings, alternating with perhaps clarinets 
and bassoons, and other wind. But in the middle of that, 
notice again (if you hear this Trio or have the records) some 
real Trio work; and that the mystery, even mysticism, of the 
true-Brahms finale would be lost by the orchestra. 


The String Quartet. 

I have already spoken once or twice of “‘ the string quartet,” 
rather than merely “chamber music.” The string quartet 
has been almost universally held the purest chamber music, 
in fact the purest of all instrumental mediums for the expres- 
sion of musical thought. Beethoven, at all stages of his 
development, cast his finest conceptions into this mould. The 
four instruments of the string quartet—two violins, viola, 
*cello—are all members of the same family, and that (the 
“strings ’’ family) the purest-toned and by far the richest, 
most varied, and most capable, all-round family. In the hands 
of great players, each instrument has its individuality, yet the 
four can combine in an exquisite ensemble, the beauty of 
which no one can imagine till he has heard it. In pitch, a 
complete range is given, well equalised throughout. 

This number of instruments has so far been regarded as 
the ideal. A string trio certainly has limited capability. At 
the end of the sixteenth century, when vocal ensemble music 
reached heights which have hardly yet been re-attained, if 
there was any normal number of parts, it was five. It is not 
impossible that the string quintet or sextet might, as time goes 
on, become commoner than the quartet; especially with the 
increased freedom of part-writing. 

But whatever the number of instruments, and in spite of 
our return to chamber concertos and chamber orchestras (in 
which the term originated), chamber music at present generally 
implies that each player is a soloist. 


A Few Suggestions. 

Anyone who takes chamber music at all seriously will want 
to have the scores of the works. This sounds like a contra- 
diction, as I have said that there is no need for ** the slightest 
effort at application.”” The truth is, first, that a Haydn or a 
Mozart quartet means peace to most people, even at first 
hearing and with nothing more than passive listening on their 


part. But afterwards one wants to get to know every note 
of the work. Then, or perhaps at times before then, one puts 
the score aside, lies back, and becomes entirely passive again. 

Few miniature scores of the classical string quartets cost 
more than two shillings ; and one learns in no time to follow 
the contour of a tune, or a fragment of tune. I may perhaps 
give one or two hints about the scores of the works of which 
I am writing. 

Anyone with any curiosity will sooner or later want to 
know that each instrument in the string quartet has four 
strings, tuned in fifths (the notes between the ‘‘ open strings ” 
being supplied by shortening the vibrating length of string, 
thereby raising its pitch, by ‘“‘ stopping”? it, i.e., pressing it down 
on the finger-board, with the fingers of the left hand). The 
violins are tuned to G below middle C (this is the lowest violin 
string), D, A, and E. The viola (also called the alto, also the 
tenor) is tuned a fifth below the violins: in other words, it 
has, compared with the violin, one string missing at the top, 
one extra at the bottom. The ‘cello is an octave below the 
viola. The upward range of each instrument is limited only 
by the extent to which the strings can be shortened ; it is 
well over three octaves (i.e., quite five octaves are encompassed 
by the quartet as a whole). 


For the Refractory. 

It now seems clear why many people find chamber music 
pale, cold, thin, altogether unsatisfying, if the description I 
have given of it, and more particularly my comparison of it 
with other music, are apt. 

Imagine that in ordinary speech all you had ever heard 
was of the Hyde Park oratory character. Quiet conversation 
would certainly seem thin and anemic, even pointless. 

It is exactly the same with music. Very many people’s 
musical experience is strictly limited to the brass band, the 
seaside band, some sort of orchestra, just possibly a good 
organ well played, and the piano. All of these are of the full- 
blooded, dramatic type. Beethoven’s piano sonatas are 
thoroughly orchestral; he himself expressly said that the 
piano could never be a satisfactory instrument. We needn't 
regard that as the last word for the piano; but the certain 
fact is that, while it long ago began to develop its own tech- 
nique, no piano music which is not «sthetically an imitation 
of orchestral has yet become generally popular. Even Chopin’s 
music is certainly not chamber music in spirit. 

The string quartet (or quintet) is entirely different. One 
has to remember that the significance of a sentence doesn’t 
depend on how startling it is; nor the truth of a statement 
on the force of its impact on one’s eardrums. Magnificence 
can contribute to beauty; but here is a beauty to which 
magnificence is foreign. Not that the tone of the string quartet 
really is weak. It is very rich. But one is apt to think it is 
thin because it is not opaque. 

One might proceed from such a work as Schumann’s piano 
quintet, through piano trios and violin-and-piano sonatas, 
until one reached the string quartet. But I think this gradual 
process would be the slower—indeed, I have doubts even of 
its final effectiveness. To get at the heart of chamber music 
you will probably find it far better to make the complete 
change of approach, and, having thoroughly taken in what 
I have said in the paragraphs immediately before this, to 
plunge straight into Haydn’s Variations on the Austrian 
National Anthem (from his string quartet which is named, 
from these Variations, the Emperor Quartet) (H.M.V. C1470 or 
Parlophone E10628), and his string quartet, Op. 3, No. 5 
(Columbia 9658-9) ; which, being, as music, obvious, though full 
of beauty and gaiety, I shall write about in my next article. 

I had better warn anyone who expects to find the Variations 
anything like the celebrated Variations on The Bells of Aber- 


dovey, that he may be slightly disappointed. After all, 
Haydn lived some years before Brinsley Richards. But I 


think he will find vastly more in them than in Handel's 
so-called Harmonious Blacksmith Variations. C.M.C. 
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TRADE WINDS AND IDLE ZEPHYRS 


Year Books and Diaries. 

The Music Trades Diary, Directory and Year Book (Messrs. 
G. D. Ernest & Co., Ltd., 5, Duke Street, London, W.C. 2; 
2s. 6d. cloth, 2s. paper cover) as usual contains improvements 
on the already excellent editions of previous years. To possess 
a quarto diary which is also a reliable reference book to one’s 
own trade is a great advantage ; and the gramophone dealer 
will find himself handsomely catered for in this well-printed 
annual. 

Not less fascinating is the Wireless and Gramophone Trader 
Year Book and Diary (The Trader Publishing Co., Ltd., St. 
Bride’s House, Salisbury Square, London, E.C.4; 3s. 6d. 
to subscribers to Trader journals, 5s. 6d. to non-subscribers). 
From daily use we know how invaluable previous editions 
have been to our technical staff in answering correspondence, 
especially in tracing addresses of manufacturers and agents. 
This year the improvements include a summary of the Marconi 
licences with a complete list of fifteen patents, and a treasure- 
house of technical data and tables, as well as practical instruc- 
tion that make the book as nearly indispensable as any book 
can be to the wireless or gramophone dealer. 

In the Musical Directory, 1930 (Rudall, Carte and Co., 
Ltd., 6s.), the gramophone has a subordinate place, for this 
is essentially an old-established directory for the musical 
profession and trade. 


Needles. 

It is satisfactory to read in The Sheffield Daily Independent 
(December 31st, 1929) that as a result of the articles on ‘“‘ Record 
and Needle Wear Experiments”? in THE GRAMOPHONE the 
orders for Sheffield-made needles from all parts of the world 
increased, and “one large firm of gramophone distributors 
in the Colonies immediately stopped handling an American 
needle and replaced it with the Sheffield-made article.” 

It appears that there are only about a dozen gramophone 
needle manufacturers in the world, and that “‘ roundly some 
fifteen millions of gramophone needles are despatched from 
Sheffield every week.” 


A Fibre Marathon. 


From a reader who lives at Perth, Western Australia, came 
an astonishing document. It consisted of eleven closely type- 
written quarto pages, giving full details of an attempt to play 
a thousand records with one fibre needle. The ordeal began 
on October 26th, and by November 18th the needle had played 
674 12in. and 328 10in. sides, total 1,002, and had been 
sharpened twelve times. It ended on the 2Ist with the 
sixteenth sharpening and a bag of 1,091 sides, showing an 
average of 64 sides for each sharpening. When this champion 
arrived in cotton-wool at the London Office it retained, like 
the intellect of many veterans, its point unblunted though 
rather lacking in grip. H.M.V. records and gramophone were 
used. 

It was not to be supposed that this achievement would 
visibly blanch the faces of our fibreurs on the home front, and 
while Mr. Lionel Gilman, to whom the matter was referred, 
was of opinion that the playing of as many as 150 sides without 
resharpening, even in the drier climate of Australia, ‘‘ takes 
a lot of explaining away,” especially since a commercial 
machine was used, he declined to be amazed, staggered or 
astounded by the feat, but merely ‘‘ experienced a feeling of 
wonder that so many people still persist in ruining their records 
with steel needles.” 


B.C.N. 


We hear with regret that owing to his long illness Mr. 
$8. O. V. Williams has had to suspend his work as factory 
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representative of the Burmese Colour Needle Company. How 
valuable and indeed brilliant that work has been those who 
have watched it since the first days when that lean athletic 
figure leaped on to London from South Africa, with a few 
sample packets in his pocket, will readily testify. We wish 
Mr. Williams a quick return to good health. 


Mr. Basil Maine 


** Reflected Music ”’ is the title of Mr. Maine’s new book of 
essays (Methuen). If this is about radio and gramophone 
music, it betrays at once its author’s characteristic avoidaneo 
of the bludgeon. It should make good reading, for Mr. Maine’s 
outlook is fresh, bracing, and debonair for all its seriousness. A 
novel, too, is promised (Duckworth) dealing with contemporary 
musical life, and called ‘“‘ Rondo.” 


Maria Sandra 


In a note last month about this singer whose negro spirituals, 
by the way, have been delighting audiences at the Trocadero 
Restaurant, we omitted the—to us—interesting information 
that after studying under Jean de Reszke in Paris she studied 
under Herman Klein in London. Someday we must give a 
list of the gramophone and radio voices which have been 
trained by our honoured contributor. 


A Slogan. 


The Musical Courier draws attention to a prospectus issued 
by Mr. Earle L. Sparks, a music-teacher of Norwich, Con- 
necticut, and quotes a phrase that is worth making a note of : 
‘** Your favourite radio and recording artists get more real 
downright pleasure out of playing for you than you do in 
listening to them.’’ Another equally true statement that we 
commend to the Incorporated Society of Musicians is that 
** More people are studying music to-day than ever before.” 


Chelsea Hospital. 


The Marconiphone Installation at the Royal Hospital 
Chelsea, which was ceremoniously inaugurated—the speeches 
being broadcast by the B.B.C.—on January 8th, provides no 
less than 576 pairs of headphones for the pensioners from an 
eight-valve unit system amplifier. A gramophone pick-up 
and a microphone are additional amenities that will entertain 
that famous company when the weather keeps it indoors. 

For the Naval Conference in the Royal Gallery of the House 
of Lords not only the King’s special gold and silver cased 
microphone, but sixteen other Marconi-Reisz microphones 
were installed, so that all present may hear equally clearly. 

Thus the Marconiphone people serve both Services with 
equal understanding of requirements. 





Toscanini. 


The compiler of the H.M.Y. bulletins often stirs curiosity, 
and his first sentence about the Clock Symphony album has 
set at least one of our readers guessing. ‘‘ The engagement 
of Arturo Toscanini, conducting the Philharmonic Symphony 
Orchestra of New York, is an event of the greatest import to 
British lovers.” 

Other readers have pointed out some inaccuracies about 
Victor records in Mrs. Compton Mackenzie’s article last month. 
Mengelberg, not Toscanini, conducted the New York Phil- 
harmonic Symphony Orchestra in Heldenleben. Up to date, 
Toscanini has only conducted the orchestra in the Victor 
records of the Clock Symphony, L’ Apprenti Sorcier, and Traviata 
Prelude, and in the Brunswick records of the Marche Slave 
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of Tchaikovsky and of the Scherzo and Nocturne from Mendels- 
sohn’s Midsummer Night’s Dream. 


Corrigenda. 


Last month we corrected the idea that The Pastoral Symphony 
was included in the Messiah albums issued by Columbia, but 
we ought to have added that the reviewer, ‘“‘ W. R. A.,”’ who 
made the mistake in his notice of the new Beecham record in 
December, had not reviewed the Messiah albums in the first 
instance, and was misled by the announcement in the Columbia 
General Catalogue, ‘“‘Complete recording in two albums,” 
and “ this the first recording of The Messiah in complete form ”’ 
It is a minor inaccuracy in the catalogue which might well 
have been avoided. 

The same contributor, in his article on ‘“‘Some Beauties 
of Franck” last month, omitted any reference to the London 
String Quartet’s records (Col. L2304- 9) of the Franck Quartet, 
needless to add, unintentionally. His review of the album, 
which appeared in THE GRAMOPHONE last June (p. 18), dealt 
fully with the especial qualities of this version. 


Bach’s B minor Mass. 


We beg to draw special attention to a series of articles on 
J. S. Bach and the Mass in B minor, with musical and other 
illustrations, which started in the January issue of The British 
Musician and Musical News. 


Revelry. 

The Edison Bells rang in the New Year with a Carnival at 
the Surrey Masonic Tavern, which was graced by the Mayor 
and Mayoress of Camberwell; and the Camberwell Beauties 
fluttered about the decorated hall in fancy costumes to the 
music of Eddie Banfield and his Orchestra till the early hours. 

They are all at work again now. 


Schoolboys’ Exhibition. 


On the invitation of the Daily Mail we sent a (junior) 
member of the stafi to the Schoolboys’ Exhibition at the 
Horticultural Hall, Westminster, to report upon the Recordavox 
system of making records, which was being demonstrated. 
He returned, lassatus sed non satiatus, full of information about 
model railways, speed-boats, and Sir Henry Segrave. When 
pressed to report on the Recordavox he said, ‘‘ Oh, that! 
I could not get within miles of it—you never saw such a crowd.” 
A born journalist. 


Chromograms. 


If other manufacturers get as enthusiastic testimonials 
from their clients as Mr. H. J. Cullum has shown us, addressed 
to him in praise of the Micro-Perophone Chromogram models, 
they must have started the New Year with equally cheerful 
hearts. Mr. Cullum, by the way, was unable to cope with 
orders for certain models before Christmas, and adopted the 
bold, but probably perfectly sound, policy of sending higher 
priced models for use during the Christmas holiday to clients 
whom he would otherwise have had to disappoint. It would 
be interesting to hear the sequel—how many of these were 
exchanged for the cheaper models when the supply was 
ready ? 


The Oxford Press. 


The Music Department of the Oxford University Press is 
slightly older than THE GramMopHong, and its rapid growth 
during the last seven years caused an expansion of its premises 
to the Aeolian Hall in New Bond Street at about the same 
time as the growth of THE GRAMOPHONE shifted our editorial 





offices to Soho Square. At the New Year Reception, given 
by Mr. Humphrey Milford at the Aeolian Hall on January 11th, 
a delightful programme of orchestral and choral music enclosed, 
like a sandwich, an address by Sir Hugh Allen, K.C.V.O., 
not lacking in meat or mustard; and the Principal of the 
R.C.M. was voicing the opinions of a world-wide public in his 
tribute to the great work that the Oxford Press is doing in 
Mr. Hubert J. Foss’s department of music. If our readers 
pay any attention to our “ Book Reviews ’’—to take a small 
section of the Press’s activities—they will endorse every word 
that Sir Hugh spoke. 


Some Figures. 


Here are some figures published in Machines Parlantes et 
Radio (Paris, December, 1929), comparing the productions 
of the four principal gramophone countries in 1920 and 1928, 
reckoned in dollars :— 


Gramophones. 1920 1928 
United States .. . 239,110,000 .. 1,909,780,000 
England 188,670,000 1,238,140,000 
Germany . oe 79,200,000 954,210,000 
France .. 7 - 77,200,000 507,970,000 

Records. 
United States .. 414,700,000 1,519,730,000 
England 340,230,000 2,052,800,000 
Germany — -. 196,080,000 .. 1,024,110,000 
France .. é¢ = ‘ 808,400,000 


So far as radio is concerned, there are 21,627,107 wireless 
sets in use in the world (on what precise date is not specified), 
nearly half of them in U.S.A. This means one set for every 
124 inhabitants of America, one for every 53 in Europe, and 
one for every 88 persons in the whole world. On a basis of 
the present distribution of motor cars in U.S.A. (one to five 
persons), this shows that saturation point in radio production 
will not be reached till that of U.S.A. is doubled, that of 
Europe increased tenfold, and that of the whole world increased 
seventeen times. 


An Octet Domestica. 


One of the most entertaining of the Christmas Cards sent 
to us depicted the J. H. Squire Celeste Octet “ Domestica,” 
each of the six children holding up one of ‘‘ Father’s Records,” 
and Mr. Squire himself declaring, ‘‘ And for all these I am 
responsible,’ while Mrs. Squire appearing from behind a 
curtain blandly adds, ‘‘ Of course, J did nothing.” This large 
and happy family entertained their friends still further on 
January 24th to celebrate J. H.’s 50th birthday. 


Smetana. 


BM/MC66, London, W.C.1, is anxious to obtain a record 
of the dances from Smetana’s Bartered Bride. Can any reader 
assist him ? 


Beethoven Quartets. 


Mr. Henry 8. Saunders of Toronto sends us suggestions for 
the labelling of the Beethoven String Quartets on the following 
lines: that the quartets of Opus 18 should be simply the first, 
second, third, fourth, fifth and sixth quartets, and of Opus 59, 
the first, second, and third Russian quartets (noting that the 
third has been otherwise named the Eroica quartet); Opus 74 
is already the Harp quartet ; Beethoven himself called Opus 95 
‘‘Serioso”; and Mr. Saunders suggests ‘‘ Majestic”? for 
Opus 127, “‘ Cavatina ” for Opus 130, ‘‘ Sublime ” for Opus 131, 
‘“ Thanksgiving ” for Opus 132, and “‘ Enigma ” for Opus 135. 

These at least form a basis for discussion. 
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Gramophone Societies’ Reports. 


Probably the most active of the young and small societies 
is the SWINDON AND DISTRICT GRAMOPHONE SOCIETY 
which has weekly meetings with an average attendance of 
two dozen members, and through the co-operation of local 
firms has already this season had demonstrations of the Truvox 
Radio-gramophone, the Micro-Perophone Chromogram, the 
Columbia model 300, the H.M.V. model 157, and the home- 
made 4-valve amplifier of the local Radio Society, not to mention 
a lecture on ‘‘The Evolution of the Gramophone”’ by Mr. H.V. 
Slade, the general manager of the Garrard factory at Swindon. 
The programmes are enlivened by very elaborate typed notes 
culled from various sources and translations of songs which 
have appeared in THE GRAMOPHONE. The Society owes a large 
measure of its vitality to its hon. sec., Mr. R. A. Nethercot, 
8, Clifton Street, Swindon. 


The E.M.G. gramophone with Parlophone records was 
successfully demonstrated to the LEEDS GRAMOPHONE 
SOCIETY at its December meeting in the Y.M.C.A. Buildings. 
At the January meeting the H.M.V. Model 520 was demon- 
strated. Hon. sec., Mr. H. R. Fisher, 11, Woodliffe Crescent, 
Chapel Allerton, Leeds. 


A lecture on Delius by Mr. N. Suckling on November 25th was 
something of a novelty for the LIVERPOOL AND DISTRICT 
GRAMOPHONE SOCIETY, but there are already plenty of 
fine records to make up a programme. On December 9th 
a vaudeville programme provided an “ uproarious and very 
enjoyable evening,” and on January 13th Mr. Peter Latham 
(H.M.V.) spoke on ‘‘ Picture and Story in Music.” Hon. 
sec., Mr. J. W. Harwood, 44, Barndale Road, Mossley Hill, 
Liverpool. 


The SOUTH LONDON GRAMOPHONE SOCIETY included 
some Polydor records in its programme on November 30th, 
including Liszt’s Mazeppa, the Danse Macabre of Saint-Saéns 
and the Ohristus vincet record. Other societies might well 
give Polydors a hearing. Hon. sec., Mr. T. H. Mills, 14, 
Paynesfield Avenue, East Sheen, 8.W.14. 


The RICHMOND AND DISTRICT GRAMOPHONE 
SOCIETY enjoyed a demonstration of the “ R.M.” Radio- 
Gramophone (‘“‘ Lion ’’ speaker) by Mr. F. G. G. Davey, B.A., 
on January 20th, at 7.30 p.m., in the Cadena Café, 59, George 
Street, Richmond. 


The DULWICH AND FOREST HILL GRAMOPHONE 
SOCIETY is lucky in having Mr. Alvin Keech as a resident in 
the district, and he gave the members an illustration of 
ukulele playing on December 10th. The Society is flourishing, 
over fifty members being present on January 3rd. Particulars 
from the Hon. sec., Mr. B. Nutborn, 61, Wood Vale, Forest 
Hill, S.E.23. The president, by the way, is Sir Frederick 
Hall, M.P., not Mr. Brewett, who is the chairman. 


The SHEFFIELD GRAMOPHONE SOCIETY had a test 
of the “‘ Daptacon ”’ sound-box on January 7th and found it 
“fine.” On February 4th Mr. J. H. 8. Holmes will lecture 
on “‘ Handel and His Music.” 

The DOWNHAM (KENT) GRAMOPHONE SOCIETY is 
young and full of enthusiasm. It has already started a record 
library for members. Hon. Press Secretary, Mr. 8. E. Clay, 
27, Bideford Road, Downham, Kent. 


The §.E. LONDON RECORDED MUSIC SOCIETY thoroughly 
enjoyed a talk by Mrs. J. Murray MacBain on ‘“‘ Recorded 
Music at Various Stages’’ at the January meeting. From 
“Playways,” for the very young, to the ‘“‘ Laird o’ Cockpen,”’ 
the illustrations were admirably chosen. Hon. Secretary, 
Mr. V. R. Webling, 52, Winn Road, Lee, S.E.12. 


BOOK REVIEWS. 


GRAMOPHONE ADJUSTMENTS AND REPAIRS. 
By ‘**L.B.S.C.’? (Percival Marshall). 1s. net. 


This little handbook deals almost exclusively with the adjust- 
ment and repair of gramophone motors. There is a chapter 
in which sound-box troubles are discussed in a.rather general 
sort of way, but it can hardly be considered an adequate 
treatment of that subject. For example, the most important 
precaution of attaching a diaphragm to the stylus-bow to 
make sure that it rests quite evenly in the sound-box before 
the gaskets are inserted is not mentioned. Yet neglect of 
this precaution is responsible for more cracked micas, or 
kinked metal diaphragms, than anything one can think of. 


The author is evidently much more at home with a gramo- 
phone motor, and here his advice is sound and eminently 
practical. In fact, the first six chapters are worth consider- 
ably more than the shilling asked for the book. The style is 
racy and entertaining, and yet the directions are clear and 
precise. We are told how to repair or replace broken springs, 
how to lubricate, how to adjust the gears and the governor, 
how to repair worn bearings, how to cure noise, and what it 
is that sometimes causes the speed to vary. There are few 
parts of the mechanism in connection with which some useful 
tips are not given. 


I had thought it impossible to write a clear and readable 
account of the way to repair a gramophone motor. I was 
wrong. Here it is, and all for a bob, as the author would no 
doubt say. P. W. 


THE BEST OF HELLER. 


There must be a few people left who play the piano by 
hand, spite of wireless, records, and pianolas. Some of them 
will know the highly superior “‘ Studies ’’ of Stephen Heller— 
‘The Wind,” ‘‘The Wave,” and others—which, if you did 
not know, you would usually take to be real pieces. Wadding- 
ton Cooke, the R.A.M. professor, has made a selection of 
Heller’s compositions for the Oxford University Press, and the 
first two books are to hand—‘‘ Study Pieces for Young Players 
—Small Hands” (2s. each). Book 1 is of about Lower Divi- 
sion, Associated Board, difficulty, and Book 2 of about Higher 
Level. Even the easy pieces are tuneful, elegant, and stylish, 
and their technical value is clearly pointed. I strongly recom- 
ment these books. W. Ba A. 


SCHUMANN’S CONCERTED CHAMBER MUSIC. 
By J. A. Fuller-Maitland (Oxford University 
Press, Musical Pilgrim Series, Is. 6d.). 


Nearly thirty volumes of this friendly series of miniature 
handbooks have appeared. The former music critic of the 
Times follows up his account of Schumann’s piano works 
with notes, mostly rather too brief to demonstrate all that is 
in the music, on the duets for various instruments, the trios, 
quartets and quintet. To discuss over a score of works in 
just over forty small pages is scarcely possible. Our author 
works admirably within his restricted scope, using music 
type quite freely. It would have been better to take two 
books, or print a double number. The series is doing excellent 
work in providing concise introductions to the study of some 
music about which not much is to be found in big books. It 
is odd that we have in English so few books about certain 
composers—Verdi, for instance, and Dvorak. In time the 
‘“* Musical Pilgrim” should traverse the whole world of the 
classics, and maybe venture to tell of his travels in the new 
world of music that some people tell us has been discovered 
by Schonberg, Stravinsky, and other modern Columbuses and 
Cabots. W. R. A. 
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ORCHESTRAL 


HIS MASTER’S VOICE. 


C1747-8 (12in., 9s.).—New Symphony Orchestra, conducted 
by Goossens : Danzas Fantasticas (Turina). 

C1619-20 (12in., 9s.)—Same orchestra and conductor : 
Tintagel and Mediterranean (Bax). 


D1767 (12in., 6s. 6d.).—Berlin State Opera Orchestra, con- 
ducted by Blech : 7 to Euryanthe (Weber). 


D1775-6 (12in., 13s.).—Mischa Levitzki and the L.S.O., 
conducted by Ronald : First Piano Concerto (Liszt). 


B3188 (10in., 3s.).—Vienna Philharmonic Orchestra, con- 
ducted by Karl aaa Turkish March, from The Ruins 
of Athens (Beethoven) and Turkish March (Mozart). 


The three Turina dances are Evxaltacion (one side), Ensueno 
(two), and Orgia (one). (Why not have put the middle dance 
on one disc?) These pieces are extremely attractive, with a 
note of freshness, different from the Spanish quality of de Falla, 
for instance, and Granados. Each has as background a phrase 
or two from a Spanish author, Mas, from the title of whose 
book the last piece takes its name. The phrases do not 
really matter, since they do not clarify anything. The titles 
are sufficient— Evaltation (or Ecstasy), Dream, and Orgy. I 
like best the second, with its five-time rhythm. The orgy is 
a little conventional, as all the orgies since the celebrated affair 
in the Venusberg must be, I “think. The playing, under 
Goossens, is of tiptoe alertness, and the recording polishes the 





wind’s harness to perfection. The strings are good, but 
scarcely supreme ; altogether a brilliant show. 
To record Tintagel is bold and good. The bigger Bax 


awaits full recognition, and recording will hasten it. So will 
broadcasting, when Bax can get as much time in the pro- 
grammes as his stature merits. Of Tintagel he has said that 
it is ‘‘only in the broadest sense programme music. Its 
intention is simply to offer a tonal impression of the castle- 
crowned cliff of Tintagel, and more especially of the long 
distances of the Atlantic as seen from the cliffs of Cornwall 
on a sunny but not windless summer day. The literary and 
traditional associations of the scene also enter into the scheme ” 
—those of Tristan, presumably, in particular. This is an 
ideal brief composer’s note, putting the imagination into gear, 


so to speak, and leaving the music to carry us along. I am 
reminded a little of parts of Frank Bridge’s suite The Sea, 


which Columbia of old recorded. Bax is still more subtly 
powerful, I feel. This is one of the finest suggestions of old 
scenes and of nature’s sway that we have. I doubt if any 
record can get the size and sc ope of the seascape, but the 
quieter, broader, more intimate evocations are here, with a 
sureness of touch in the performance (so far as memory carries 
one) that deserve high praise. I reckon this some of the best 
recording of the day. Much is due to Goossens’ sy mpathy 
and insight. I hope he will make many more records, especi- 
ally of imaginative, impressionistic music. It should be 


added that the work is not ‘‘advanced”’ or eccentric in any 
way. Mediterranean was originally a piano piece. Bax 
scored it for the big concert of his works that his publishers, 
Murdochs, courageously gave in November, 1922. The firm 
has kept its faith in him, and few British composers now at 
work, of Bax’s quality, have had so many serious works printed 
(of late years, at any rate) as soon as written. This glowing, 
swaying music is not much like the conventional ‘‘ sunny 
South” poster-music made by foreigners. It is not of the 
calibre of Tintagel, but it fits snugly into the memory and 
gently titillates the mental palate. May we have more Bax, 
please ?—the Symphonic Variations for piano and orchestra, 
containing at least one of the loveliest movements written by 
any living composer, and The Garden of Fand, which ranks 
Bax with Delius. I believe the N.G.S. may do the quartet 
in G, which I suggested a few years ago. It is one of the most 
straightforward and open-hearted of his works. Meanwhile, 
support H.M.V.’s enterprise in doing Tintagel so splendidly. 


There is nothing very fresh to say either of Euryanthe or of 
the B.S.O. players. The strings are slightly shrill on my 
instrument ; I like the lower ones best, and the violins in their 
quieter work : this is very pleasing. The wind binds well, the 
brass is a happy family, and the celebrated tableau-music 
near the end of the first side is rightly mysterious, with up- 
raised, fateful finger. A first-rate if not quite supremely 
grand recording of music best appreciated without knowing 
the maddeningly senseless tale to which it is the prologue. 


The Liszt is recorded to admiration. I think I like Levitzk! 
as well as anyone I have heard recorded in this work. I 
cannot say I love the music, but as to that, “‘ ‘ Liszt’ said, soonest 
mended.” The colours come out so brightly and everyone is 
so happy that I would not say a word against the performance, 
except that Levitzki has not, I should imagine, a great reserve 
either of subtlety or power. But all he does here seems to 
me quite in keeping with what Liszt has done, and so I praise 
the records. 


The Vienna players as Turcophiles are the gayest I know. 
They play the old tunes with just that jaunty, never- halting 
insistence on the rhythm that suits the music. In the Mozart 
the pizz. does not seem quite to come off, at the pace. Perhaps 
they skip a note, or divide it. This is a good sharp-set record- 
ing, busy and bright, but I do not want to hear such music 
often. It has « hint of Robotism. After a few hearings of it 
I believe I should go marching round the house, slightly insane, 
mowing down all in my path. And in my suburb that is not 
done. 





EXCLUSIVE RECORDS OF THE FAMOUS SPANISH SINGER 


RAQUEL MELLER 


With Orchestral Accompaniment 
| Lagarteranas. (J. Guerrero) 
| Rafaelito. (J. Guerrero) 


10-inch Double-sided Record, 3s. 





R554 





This is only one example of the many interestinz Records 
which are to be found only on 


PARLOPHONE 
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COLUMBIA. 


L2366-70 (12in., 32s. 6d.)—Concertgebouw Orchestra, con- 
ducted by Mengelberg : Fourth Symphony (Tchaikovsky). 
In album. (Score, Eulenburg.) 


9916-8 (12in., 13s. 6d.).—Brussels Conservatoire Orchestra, 
conducted by Defauw : Suite in D (Bach), and (one side) 


Madrid Symphony Orchestra, conducted by Arbos : 
Sarabande (Corelli). 
Symphony: first movement, two records; others, one 


each. 


The fourth of Tchaikovsky is less often heard than the fifth 
and sixth, perhaps because it has rather less sensuous charm, 
and fewer tunes to hum. Its frenetic note has also perhaps 
frightened some people. Scratch this composer and you find 
the Russian peasant, with bogies at the back of his fancies. 
Fate is the bogey here. It seems to me a childish one, and 
I cannot take such music very seriously, apart from its technical 
values, which are considerable. The work’s programme was 
not announced when it was first played, just over half a 
century ago. In the first movement the menacing brass and 
bassoons at the start stand for Fate, that thwarts human joys 
—Fate hanging over us like Damocles’ sword, as the composer 
put it. Lamenting resignation sounds in the first theme 
(strings), and the second is mankind’s dreaming as a refuge 
from sorrow (side two, clarinet, a few bars in). The other 
half of this subject is the ’cello tune that follows. In the 
development Fate sticks in its gaunt head again; so it goes 
on in alternation of reality and dream ; ‘‘ tossed by the waves, 
until the sea swallows you up.” Evening melancholy is the 
theme of the second movement—sad recollections, with a 
shot-silk tinge of pleasure. Pretty much, temperamentally, 
“the mixture as before.” The music is the prettiest in the 
work. The programme is not much more than a dummy, 
one feels. ‘‘ Capricious arabesques”’ is the excuse for the 
third movement—a still thinner excuse. Here is craftsman- 
ship, in that clever pizzicato, with the wind trio—‘‘a tipsy 
peasant and a street song”; then a military band; then the 
development of these ideas. All very natty; and any peg 
will do to hang such amusing doings on. 





Last scene of all, plebs making merry, slightly hysterical, 
after the Russian way. At the start, a flash of excitement ; 
then at once the folk-song, ‘“‘ In the field there stood a birch- 
tree.” Fate must spoil everything, of course ; and so to bed. 
This orchestra is rich in many of its resources. Its pizz. is 
extremely well done; its» wind has some peachy tone; its 
energy is something fierce; its wood-wind sounds a trifle 
peaky to British ears ; but that sort of tone suits Movement 3. 
It ought to experiment with recording in some other hall ; 
this one has a slightly excessive reverberation period. This 
seems to me the right way to play the Fourth: but I find it 
difficult to take very much interest in this sort of music. Those 
who like it should sample this recording. Sides 1 and 9 will 
give you an idea whether you can stand the big tone or not. 
The strings, played loudly, are the least good. It is probably 
the recording, and I don’t much like it. Mengelberg is a clever 
man, with a mind a trifle too massive, I think, for Tchaikovsky, 
who seems to want someone to play with him ; and they always 
take him so seriously. 


Note that in the next set of three records you get two 
orchestras. The Bach suite is done in a massive way, without 
much give and take. Too many conductors are inclined to 
grind Bach out, without realising the very long sweep of his 
phrases, and preparing their detail (chiefly of stresses) accord- 
ingly. This is one great secret of good Bach and Handel 
playing. This suite was written for two oboes, three trumpets, 
drums, violins, violas and continuo bass, here rightly given to 
bass strings, without a keyboard. The Overture is on 9916; 


the Air and Gavotte fill 9917, and the Bourrée and Gigue the 
last record’s first side. The Air (strings only) is, of course, 
the celebrated one, played on other instruments also, and 
detached as a concert piece, entitled Air on the G string. Here 
it is, like most of the other playing, a bit pedestrian. Those 
even stresses are the besetting danger of all performers—most 
of all, of singers. Constantly one has to be pulling up entrants 
at competition festivals for their insensitiveness to the subtleties 
ot rhythmic progression. The bread-and-butter playing here 
will satisfy those who do not ask the fine flower of Bach- 
playing for the money. It is all too much of a muchness ; 
Henry Wood makes this fine air tender as well as strong. It 
can afford to go a little slower than it is taken here. The 
Gavotte, of all the suite’s movements, perhaps stands this 
orchestra’s treatment best. The Bourrée might have been 
distinguished from the Gavotte more clearly, in pace. The jig 
is a grandly galumphing specimen ; it ought to have a lighter 
motion, for it is one of the best, one most whole-heartedly 
enjoying itself, in all Bach. For this movement alone the 
suite is worth getting. The string tone is pretty well, but not 
superbly, recorded. Switching from north to south, we find 
the Madrid players giving out the gracious Corelli string music 
with a breadth of style that is weleome. Of course, it is easy 
to give what such music so coaxingly asks. The tone is superior 
in recorded quality to that of the Belgian players. 


PARLOPHONE. 


E10941-—2 (12in., 9s.).—State Opera Orchestra, Berlin, con- 
ducted by Weissmann : The Fountains of Rom? (Res- 
pighi). 


E10943 (12in., 4s. 6d.).—Same orchestra, conducted by 
Bodanzky : Overture to The Beautiful Galathea (Suppé). 


£10944 (12in., 4s. 6d.).— Same orchestra, conducted by 
Dr. Fritz Stiedry : Academic Festival Overture (Brahms). 


I have said a word about the Respighi before. This recording 
has some beautiful soft effects, and so the noisy parts seem 
loud enough; though they are perhaps less terrifically loud 
than on the last recording we had, they are quite loud enough. 
I reckon the string tone in most Parlophone records is superior 
to a lot that other companies give us. I wonder why. It 
must be in the recording. Something, too, is due to the 
conductors’ discretion or knowledge of their medium, the 
microphone. The other companies have more orchestras at 
work, I suppose, and some of them do not know their medium 
so well, I take it. Whatever the reason, Parlophone rarely 
disappoints me seriously. If fountains you must have, this 
cheap recording will satisfy you, I feel sure, unless you are a 
regular Mussolini of a gramophile. Suppé has some excellent 
horn tone, and wood-wind that is neatly rounded. I ask no 
better record of the music. The name of Dr. Stiedry is new 
to me. He hurries the overture a shade, and does not quite 
give it time to think and grow. It is a good performance, 
just lacking spaciousness. In all these records the strings 
do not go over the edge, but there is a hint of glitter in their 
tone that I would prefer to be without. Will not Parlophone 
or some other company give us one of the noblest examples > 
drama in music without a programme—the splendid Tragi 
Overture ? 


REGAL. 


G1084 (12in., 4s.).—Classic Symphony Orchestra, conducted 
by Clarence Raybould : Overture to Egmont (Beethoven). 


A good, strong recording of the music, not very subtle in 
shading (it could do with some softer piano tone, and does not 
build up very subtly), but direct, clean playing. 
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POLYDOR. 


66925-6 (12in., 13s.).—Berlin Philharmonic Orchestra, con- 
ducted by Furtwangler: Overture to A Midsummer 
Night’s Dream (Mendelssohn), and Air from the Suite in D 
(Bach). 


95290 (12in., 6s. 6d.).—Orchestra School of the Municipal 
Conservatory, Dortmund, conducted by Paul von Kempen : 
Second Movement of Sonata in C, for organ and string 
orchestra (Mozart). 


27090 (12in., 4s. 6d.).—The Symphony Orchestra, Berlin, 
conducted by Alois Melichar: Vienna Blood Waltz 
(J. Strauss). 


These are the first electric Polydors that have come to THE 
GRAMOPHONE for review in the usual way, and I welcome them. 
The Polydor catalogue contains some fine music that has not 
been recorded here, and also works duplicating some of our 
British recordings, which those who like to compare all makes 
should note. The prices are similar to those of H.M.V. and 
Columbia—6s. 6d., 4s. 6d., and 3s.—the first being the cost 
‘of both 12in. purple and black labels, the second that of 12in. 
green labels (equivalent to H.M.V. plum and Columbia dark 
blue), and of 10in. blacks, and the last being for 10in. greens 
(again equivalent to plum and dark blue). The records bear 
two numbers, one described as ‘‘ Catalogue No.” and the other 
as ‘‘ Order No.” I see that the catalogue quotes the latter, 

nd therefore I have done so. 


The M.N.D. music has plenty of colour, strings a little wiry 
though not harshly metallic, opening woodwind a little pale, 
much better later, good resource of power and effective soft 
tone, an effect of good discipline and bright temper, and a 
fairly quiet surface. At one hearing, and from memory, I 
think it not quite the finest interpretation recorded ; but it 
is sound, well-built work. The Bach air seems a shade over- 
deliberate. Here the string tone’s vigour suits rather less 
well. It is finely drawn and upheld. Again I have the feeling 
of solemnity, rather than inward, quiet joy. Others may not 
feel that. It is all just a wee bit too careful. I want a broader 
sweep in this noble music. 


I have a little quarrel with the firm for not giving the Kéchel 
number of the Mozart, without which it is often extremely 
difficult to trace a work. Let me beg all recorders, for the 
nth time, always to add the K number to a Mozart work. It 
seems likely that this is one of the four sonatas in C which the 
composer wrote for organ and an accompaniment mostly for 
two violins and ’cello; in that case the string parts have been 
amplified. The organ does not in this gracious movement 
play a strong or very clear part, being somewhat of a blur, 
for the greater part of the time, upon the strings. On the second 
side (an Allegro) it has a little more chance to shine, and does 
so brightly, though not with the clearest outline. The general 
shape is, however, easy enough to follow, and there is a good 
deal of varied pleasure to be got out of the ably recorded 
music. Apparently, if the labelling is correct, the second 
movement is in two parts, one Andante and the other Allegro. 

I am not sure what ‘‘ The Symphony Orchestra, Berlin,” 
implies—whether it is the concert-giving organisation known 
as the Berlin Symphony Orchestra (Sinfonie Orchester, 1908), 
or a special recording band, like H.M.V.’s ‘‘ The Symphony 
Orchestra.”” It has the right fulness—voluptuousness, one 
might call it—for this music. I like its strings rather better 
than those of the Philharmonic (as here recorded). They are 
somewhat more resilient and suave, if perhaps a little less 
good in the loudest work. For such music the style is on the 
stiff side. I like a little more sway and coaxing in the rhythm. 
This is neatly precise, and altogether the record is a likeable 
piece of work. 

W. R.A. 


[ For other Orchestral Reviews see p. 416. ] 


? 





CHAMBER MUSIC 
HIS MASTER'S VOICE. 


DB1135-7 (12in., 25s. 6d.).—Flonzaley Quartet : Quartet 
in D flat, Op. 15 (Dohnanyi). (Score, Lengnick). 
C1672-5 (12in., 18s.).—International String Octet : Octet 


in E flat, Op. 20 (Mendelssohn). 


Quartet: the labelling of side 4 in my copy is wrong. This 
is not, as it says, the second side of the Presto (which 
movement is complete on side 3), but the first side of the 
last movement (there are only three). The first move- 
ment thus takes two sides, the middle one a single side, 
and the Finale three. 


Octet: first movement, three; Scherzo (third movement) 
completes the second record, 1673; second movement on 
1674; Finale on 1675; a sensible plan, for which thanks. 


Here are two works which the N.G.S. has had on its list for 
years. I believe I suggested the Dohnanyi, and I am glad it 
has been done. The Mendelssohn is a safe winner, I take it. 
I am reminded that last month’s chief chamber work, the 
Brahms B flat quartet, was on the N.G.S. list for at least two 
seasons, and was not done because one of the big companies 
had it down on its list. The N.G.S. would have done it better— 
more Brahmsianly—lI think. Dohnanyi is fairly well known 
to us as composer and concert pianist. It is curious that his 
work is not more often recorded and broadcast, for he is a 
clever fellow—the neatest living hand at variations, I reckon. 
He brings them into most of his big works. We ought to have 
the orchestral Suite in F sharp minor, which has a splendid 
set, and the witty Variations on a Nursery Song. He 
frequently uses the ground-bass form also, and has improved 
on Schubert’s trick of sliding in and out of keys, so that he is 
as slippery as an eel. Perhaps he is still a little the musician’s 
musician ; but I don’t think there is anything to stand in the 
way of his being more widely appreciated, if he were given a 
chance. He has not written a great deal of music, and he does 
not exploit either nationalist idioms or extremist idiocy ; 
so while the B.B.C. invites a Bartok over here pretty often, 
his fellow-countryman, Dohnanyi, is a rarer visitor; but he 
can give twenty times the pleasure that the other man can. 
Hence, perhaps, the infrequency. There is the Brahms spirit 
in him, with a touch of Dvorak’s volatility, though less of his 
naivety. He may not be a great composer, but few now alive 
are more resourceful. Some of his combinations of forms are 
extremely effective—notably in the violin concerto. I can 
recommend his piano music to able players. 

There is something in this quartet to please everybody— 
suavity and sentiment in the first movement, a touch of the 
musicianly diabolical in the Presto acciaccato (implying 
vehemence, bite—a quality which the players splendidly 
bring out without sacrificing style and unanimity), and in the 
curious Finale a hint of drama, high emotion, and gravity. 
You may like to find in the beginning of the Finale a remini- 
scence of the chorale-like tune that comes in the middle of the 
Scherzo; I do not know if the resemblence is intentional ; 
and the opening tune of the first movement is brought in again 
in the last (middle of fifth side), serving also as coda to the 
Finale. The writing is full, rich, and at times reminiscent of 
Schubert (e.g., in the string quintet, done by Mr. Cobbett’s 
players for the N.G.S. records). I cannot wish a_ better 
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performance than the Flonzaley’s (is this one of their farewell 
recordings ?). Their range of power is ample, and in such 
places as the pp and ppp, near the end, they achieve a fine 
truth. Their playing seems most worthily endisced. 


If eight players can be paid at 4s. 6d. a time, what are four 
paid, at 8s.6d.? The Flonzaley are so good that for once one 
cannot complain, but the Mendelssohn Octet is on cheap 
records, issued in the same month by the same firm, and I 
merely mention the fact, passing on to say that this is grand 
meat for Mendelssohnians. The start of the work promises 
splendid romantic doings, with no introspective nonsense. 
It is, of course, orchestral in feeling. The composer felt that, 
and wanted it played with some of the breadth and spread 
of sail in the symphonic manner. These powerful and well 
unified players seem to me to get well into Mendelssohn’s 
mind, and to give the right measure of fuoco that he asks for 
in the first movement. The second (slow) movement runs 
a little deeper than some of this composer’s, or rather, keeps 
on a plane of serenity that will be found soothing. All 
Mendelssohn’s scherzos are good. This may not be one of 
the very best, but its brisk urbanity always pleases. The 
Finale reminds one a bit of that in Haydn’s Hornpipe quartet, 
or in the third Rasoumovsky, though it is lighter metal than the 
latter. Mendelssohn never lacks ideas with which to build 
up or contrast, though his repetition of patterns is a trifle 
heavy at times. The writing for eight strings is most 
admirable; eight-part work is difficult to space. Only in 
the recording of the middle of side seven do I feel a hint of 
roughness or discomfort, and perhaps that is partly imaginary. 
Otherwise, without great subtlety (which the music does not 
ask for), the reproduction is firm and comely. 


The Virtuoso String Quartet on H.M.V. B3137 (10in., 3s.) 
plays a Serenade by Haydn and Widdicombe Fair, by “‘ Harri- 
son ’’—presumably Julius. Again I have a little bone to 
pick with our recording friends about labelling (all the bones 
together would make up a dinosaur’s careass). “* Serenade— 
Haydn ”’ is not good enough. This one is the second movement 
from the Quartet in F, Op. 3, No. 5, which was recorded in 
full by the Lener for Columbia. Is there any reason why the 
full title should not be given? Dealing with large quantities 
of records every month is quite sufficient occupation, without 
the guessing games that recorders seem to delight in giving us. 
One may stick a snag into a riddle, ‘‘ to make it more difficult ” ; 
this leaving out information has the same effect, and it annoys 
the busy gramophile. Please, please, all companies, label 
fully! Here the Serenade is taken rather quickly for my taste. 
The treatment of the old West Country song is only a little 
** advanced ’—rather like Frank Bridge’s work on the Derry 
Air, with a little more sting in it, notably of the whole-tone 
scale. I think this an amusing little divagation, in which 
these players’ pointed style fits better than in the Haydn. 


Their tone is always a little bit fierce, for my ear. 
SOUND-BOXES 


W. R. A. 
VIRT for Connoisseurs 
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INSTRUMENTAL 


PIANO. 


The biggest offering of the month is the four Chopin Ballades 
played by Cortot and enshrined in an H.M.V. album at 34s. 
(DB1343-6). Here is a fine mind at work upon the wonderful 
imaginings of the greatest of writers for the piano. You need 
neither the book references, the ‘‘ interpretations ” (some of 
them suggestive and musicianly, others twaddle—oh, such 
twaddle, some of them!); all you need is the freedom of the 
city of your own imagination; and I think that only the 
pianist can get the last drop of delight out of this music. 
Cortot is a great teacher, an inseeing thinker about music, and 
a writer of distinction ; the literary side of his mind helps 
the interpretative. His playing is not according to the lines 
most approved in this country, and at times he can get hard. 
His piano (I presume that here he is using his favourite 
instrument) is not a favourite of many musicians ; and piano 
recording, improved now, is still far short of catching the 
singing tone and making it last. Against these drawbacks 
you put the man’s artistry, and bang goes the scale, making it 
well worth while to get the records. There is so much thought 
and balance here. In some players it would be dangerous, 
because the pains would show—maybe convey some to us. 
Cortot is the balanced artist, about whose every phrase there is 
the tone of distinction. I should like to go through large 
portions of the pieces, noting Cortot’s many graces, but a mere 
word must suffice. Mark, for instance, how he avoids over- 
doing the stress on the right hand C in bar 8 of the first 
Ballade—the phrase that so often recurs; common players 
sting this. And note all through that fine sign of the artist, 
the varying of repeated phrases, not merely for the sake of 
doing something different, but so as to make them build up. 
This variation of treatment is one of the surest signs of maturity. 
You get it beautifully also in Hess. In the A flat Ballade, 
play over several times the opening phrase, so often dragged out 
of time or over cres’d. I don’t like the spreading of the second 
chord in bar 2; but I set against that the perfection of bar 1. 
In the last piece, mark how the mezza voce of the bar 8 tune is 
done; and, before it begins, how in the opening bars not 
only is the top tune clear, but the figuration flows as clearly— 
always going somewhere. That, again, is the sign of the fine 
artist. There are dozens of other sure pointers, and as a life- 
long pianist I salute Cortot. No artist is without defects, but 
he is ripe, scholarly, tasteful and powerful. Knowing his 
work on the concert platform for years, I would say that 
the recording is as good as one can expect—pretty good, that 
is; but do not wait for another interpretation of the music: 
you will not get a riper. 

Arthur Rubinstein (H.M.V., DB1160, 12in., 8s. 6d.) plays 
Chopin also—the A flat Waltz, Op. 34 No. 1, and Schubert’s 
Impromptu in the same key (Op. 90, No. 4). Here is more 
pungent treatment. I do not very much care for the rubato 
in the Waltz. The style is pointed, brilliant, and would go 
down well in the salons that Chopin knew, though I cannot 
quite figure him playing it like this. There is distinction, and 
the playing will attract many. I do not wish to seem to dislike 
it seriously. It has skill and conviction behind it. The 
Schubert pleases me well. The tone here seems to record 
better, perhaps because more of it is on the mf level. 
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From Polydor comes a 12in. record (95305, 6s. 6d.) of Leonid 
Kreutzer playing Chopin’s Study in O sharp minor, Op. 25, 
No. 7, and his Nocturne in F sharp, Op. 15, No.2. These are 
very clear expositions, on a Blithner piano, which records 
exceptionally well. Some of the tone is a little hard, which 
I take to be the result of the pianist’s technical method, not 
of the recording. I do not much care for his melody playing ; 
he begins the Nocturne with some digs that spoil the line. 
He seems to be a thoughtful expositor, but his tone is got by 
ways which do not seem to many of us the best. It is a pre- 
Matthay technique, strong and well controlled, in its hard 
way. The interpretations are intellectual, with no very 
strong emotional feeling or sensuous sway. 


Yet more Chopin—this time from Mark Hambourg: Waltzes 
in B minor and F major, with, on the other side, an English 
Waltz by Cyril Scott (H.M.V., C1790, 12in., 4s. 6d.). Here is 
some pleasant work, nicely recorded, in the B minor especially. 
The other gets rather coarse in spots, though its start is very 
good. This player lets single bars or chords stick out of the 
picture, and so spoils his outline. The Scott piece is a good 
old-fashioned opulent specimen, not very original. The 
recording on this disc shows Hambourg almost at his best, 
tonally and in spirit. 


Mrs. Gordon Woodhouse plays on the harpsichord a Sonata 
in D by Haydn (H.M.V., D1589, 12in., 6s. 6d.). I believe this 
is the first time a classical sonata has been recorded on the 
old instrument. It is well to remind ourselves how much quite 
advanced music was in the eighteenth century only heard on 
the harpischord. When we now hear it on a six-foot grand 
we get a very different impression. Electrical recording is 
kind to the twanged strings. Some of them get a bell-like 
tone, and they sustain more effectively than might be expected. 
The tiny slow movement here is an instance of the ‘‘ advanced ”’ 
atyle of which I speak, though it has its roots well in the past 
(of Haydn’s day). The more one studies Haydn, the more 
one acclaims his depth and advancement. It is time we 
had a fuller representation of his powers—notably in the late 
quartets and some of the symphonies, with their experimental 
orchestration. Only the shallow person regards him as a 
simple ‘‘ papa,” an unsophisticated tune-maker. For the 
sake of the music, the playing and the recording, this is a record 
to be well recommended. 


Our N.G.S. friends, the Robertson-Bartletts, have recorded for 
Homochord five of Brahms’s splendid Waltzes (two pianos: 
D1451, 10in., 2s. 6d.). These are bell-clear and full-toned— 
a capital example of cheap recording. I hope this firm will 
bring out some more records of this kind—the Schumann 
Variations for two pianos, and more of Brahms’s duet works. 


Columbia records Irene Scharrer (whom we have missed 
from recording for some years). She is greatly welcome. The 
Twelfth Hungarian Rhapsody, by Liszt, in C sharp minor, is 
her choice (9920, 12in., 4s. 6d.). A cheap record, I am glad 
to note, and one giving this virile player’s full strength, with 
about the best fortissimo tone I have heard recorded. Her 
delicacies are not perhaps quite so well caught. The singing tone 
hangs by a thread at times, where, if we were sitting in the hall, 
it would float in a stream. The gramophone’s relation to any 
piano is curious. Without badly distorting nowadays, it yet 
rarely makes the instrument or the player feel as friendly as 
the pianist knows both can be. But this record is one of the 
most powerful and interesting I have heard, and I strongly 
recommend it to those who care for Liszt’s rhapsodies. 


Cortot follows up his Chopin with a work which might be 
reckoned one of the responses to a reviewer’s prayer—only 
that it was probably decided upon before, in my January 
article on Franck, I begged for two or three piano works by 
him. These records of the great Prelude, Chorale and Fugue 
are, of course, expensive—DB1299 and 1300, 12in., 17s. the 
two. This is a big work, complex and subtle, not to be 
approached without understanding. It is one of the finest 


products of chromaticism. In a sense it may be reckoned as 
“ after” Bach’s great chromatic fugue (following his Fantasia) ; 
Franck had Bach in mind when writing it. Note that the 
fugue subject is suggested very early—immediately after the 
work’s first few bars of arpeggios. Cortot will never record 
perfectly, or even as well as many other players, but for the 
reasons I mentioned in reviewing his Chopin Ballades, his 
records ought to be cherished. These two catch a good deal 
of his special combination of iron-hand-in-velvet-glove (steel, 
rather than iron, and nerve rather than hand). 


Mark Hambourg is here again, with a plum 10in. record, 
H.M.V. B3268, 3s., of another Hungarian Rhapsody, by Liszt 
—the tenth. His treatment is worth comparing with Scharrer’s ; 
particularly the tone. I would again beg leave to mention 
that in spite of generations of examples, the public ear for 
piano tone is less well educated than it should be. An enormous 
amount of bad tone is applauded. I have no doubt that the 
record does good justice to Mr. Hambourg’s peculiar qualities 
of head and heart. 


VIOLIN. 


In two consecutive records Columbia gives us two of our best 
fiddlers—d’Aranyi on 5681, and Sammons on 5682 (both 10in., 
3s.). The former plays a Brahms-Joachim Hungarian Dance 
(No. 8) and Drdla’s Souvenir; the latter, From the Canebrake 
(Gardner), and Estrellita—Star of Love (Ponce). It is well 
that good frivols should be finely played, and we had Sammons 
in the big stuff lately—Elgar’s Concerto. But his selections 
this time (accompanied by Gerald Moore) are mere sentimentals, 
and he is too big a man for these. Let him do light things, 
by all means, but not such unoriginal commercial products as 
Estrellita. Miss d’Aranyi’s playing always has a touch of the 
demonic. In the Brahms she lets herself go—letting an odd 
note or two go also; but no matter. She does the Drdla 
in better style, I feel, than Sammons does his stuff, perhaps 
because she has better material. He sounds too serious for 
his poor tunes. The recording of d’Aranyi is slightly the better, 
to my thinking. 


We are glad to hear Catterall again, on H.M.V. B3216 
(10in., 3s.). He plays the old Thirteenth Caprice by Paganini, 
in his (Catterall’s) arrangement, and a Mozart Minuet in D. 
The rubato just for an instant in the latter piece seems to drop 
over the edge ; otherwise taste and tone are strong and satisfy- 
ing. I cannot make out why a Catterall should be put on plum 
records and some foreign artists who are either no better, or 
definitely poorer, on red. Can anyone explain? It cannot 
surely be snobbery. Are our British artists too modest, or 
are the companies too modest on their behalf, or has the public 
still got the notion that a foreigner is necessarily better than 
an Englishman? This seems to me a matter for serious 
consideration. 


*CELLO. 


W. H. Squire plays the Adagietto from Bizet’s L’ Arlésienne, 
and a Tarantelle by Popper in his usual style (Col. L2371, 
12in., 6s. 6d.). I find his tone, as here recorded, too cutting 
at times, and the feeling of the pretty Bizet movement is not 
well conveyed. There is too much point-making, and not 
enough gentle all-throughness. He knocks off the Popper 
cleverly, in the right showy way. Mr. Squire well represents a 
certain mode and quality in ’cello playing, but it is not one 
that musicians very much care for. 


ORGAN. 


Reginald Goss-Custard (that is, the London one: Harry, 
the elder brother, is the Liverpoo! Cathedral organist) plays 
on two 10in. 3s. records Boellmann’s Suite Gothique (3260-1). 
The first contains the Introduction and Chorale, and the 
Minuet, the other the Prayer and Toccata. The organ is that 
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at Queen’s Hall. This music of pleasant, open-hearted senti- 
ment is recorded with uncommon clarity. It seems likely 
that, properly used, this organ is one of the best for yecording. 
These pieces are very suitable for that purpose, since no great 
weight is required, even in the last piece. The bass is not very 
strong. The player has apparently taken great care to register 
as clearly as possible. Even so, part of the Toccata sounds a 
bit clogged, but no more so—probably less—than it would 
in many churches. 


On D1765-6 Marcel Dupré plays Bach’s great Passacaglia 
and Fugue (12in., 13s.). The instrument, that in Queen’s 
Hall, records well, as organs go—much better than most. 
One or two notes stick out a bit, and the fatness of the bass is 
never quite sleek enough. The player wisely does not attempt 
too many stop-changes, and reserves most of them for the 
latter portion of the variations; but here recording cannot 
quite scope with the parts, and clarity is diminished. Other- 
wise it is notable. The Fugue (second disc) is on two subjects, 
which are heard together. The upper one is that of the 
Passacaglia ; the lower one, in short detached phrases, imitat- 
ing each other, is easily memorised. I believe there are 
native players who could give a more distinguished performance 
of the work ; on the whole, though it is clean, honest playing, 
most people accustomed to the orchestra will feel the difficulty 
of phrasing on the organ, and the lack of the finest flexibility. 
For organists there is ample compensation in its endless 
joys, but for the listener, perhaps too few. 


FLUTE. 


Flute solos are rare. Parlophone does one—Emil Prill 
recording The Russian Carnival, by Ciardi (12in., E10948, 
4s. 6d.). This is accompanied by an unnamed orchestra, loud 
and vigorous. It is only show-music, which exhibits most of 
the instrument’s capacities well. The lower register is not so 
mellow as I have heard it from Murchie, for instance, but 
anyone wishing to observe the flute’s qualities in the various 
registers, and to realise how much variety is in it, might use 
this as one of his examples. W. R. A. 


Lecture Records. 


Among recent issues of the International Educational Society 
are two lectures (Nos. 96 and 97) in which Professor Ifor Evans 
concludes his series on Twentieth Century Poetry (Series 3 and 4). 
The title of the lecture on D40188-9 is Poetry and Nature, and 
that on 40190-1, Poetry and Men and Women. In the former 
he notes the tendency of modern poets to avoid philosophising 
about nature, and to join James Stephens in declaring: ‘‘ This 
is wisdom: to be strong. This is virtue: to be gay.” Their 
love of England ranks with that of the Elizabethans,‘without the 
** Rule, Britannia ’’ note; and they love to praise its counties 
for their typical folk and feeling. Quotations from Housman, 
de la Mare, Drinkwater, Brooke and Kipling illustrate his 
points. The other lecture, completing Mr. Evans’ course on 
this subject, discusses the poetry of action (Kipling and 
Masefield illustrations), of sympathy with the under-dog 
(Wilfrid Gibson), of love’s deceits, and the satires of circum- 
stance (Hardy and Housman), of the brighter side of love 
(Squire and de la Mare), and so on. These talks rightly give 
plenty of illustrations (the musical ones might give more), 
and will set people who happen to be interested searching 
and making their own anthologies. That, really, is all that 
a talk can do when you cannot answer back. 

W. R. A, 





BAND RECORDS 


After a considerable time the §t. Hilda Colliery Band have 
returned to the recording lists again and with two exceptionally 


good records. It is interesting to note that, for recording 
purposes at any rate, they have also returned to their old 
conductor, Mr. James Oliver, and those who have marvelled 
in the past at the phenomenal success of this band have only 
to hear Tyneside Tunes (Regal G9423) to find the reason, 
for Mr. Oliver is the arranger of this cheerful selection and in 
his arrangement he reveals his intimate knowledge of the 
strength and weaknesses of his medium and a surehanded 
craftsmanship which can only be the joint result of real know- 
ledge and a flair for the job. The second record (Regal G9441) 
contains a selection from Rosse’s Merchant of Venice Suite. 
This also is an admirable arrangement. The band is in first- 
class form, and the recording is excellent. 


A newcomer to the H.M.V. catalogue is the Italian Marine 
Band, who play a selection from The Merry Widow (C1737). 
This is evidently a pretty big band, and is somewhat light- 
toned for its size. This is, of course, due to the composition 
of the band, and is common to all the Italian bands I have 
heard. The tone is ideally suited to such music as The Merry 
Widow, and the interpretation, though very free, is not 
exaggerated. The recording is excellent, and I look forward 
to some good records from this new band in the future. Another 
H.M.V. record (C1797) contains Godfrey’s well-known selection 
of Scottish airs called Reminiscences of Scotland, played by the 
Coldstream Guards Band. The recording is good, but the 
playing is somewhat “ four-square ’’ and inelastic. 

Columbia contributes a small record (5437) containing two 
Quick Marches— Fighting Strength and Radio—played by the 
Grenadier Guards Band with great éclat and perfect precision, 
The recording is good though a trifle “* Hall-thin.”’ 

An ambitious effort from the Decca Company is a series of 
three records containing Elgar’s Wand of Youth Suite No. 2 
(M85-—7), played by the Decca Military Band. I cannot praise 
these records quite as highly as I should like, for this music 
in its military band arrangement is very difficult to make 
effective even with a large band. The present band is—or 
sounds to be—on the small side, and though the general effect 
is good I cannot help feeling that a very little bit more would 
have made these records first class. Another record from the 
Decca Company—by the Chenil Military Band this time— 
contains a selection from The Mikado (F1596). This is 
excellent, particularly when the low price of two shillings is 
taken into account. 

There are two new Broadcast records. The Welsh Guards 
Band play a tuneful selection from Floradora on a ‘‘ Twelve ” 
(5123) and the Life Guards play Zhe Warbler’s Serenade and 
U.S.A. Patrol on a small record (487). The former of these 
is the best record I have heard from The Welsh Guards Band 
for a long time. The latter is also good, and wonderful value 
for fifteenpence. W..A. C. 
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OPERATIC AND FOREIGN SONGS 


MARIA NEMETH (soprano).—Der Freund ist dein from Act 1 
and Doch eh’ ich des Todestal from Act 3, Die Konigin 
von Saba (Goldmark) With chorus. In German with 
orchestral accompaniment. H.M.V. D1720, 12in., 6s. 6d. 
Words and English translation on p. 430. 

OLGA OLGINA (soprano).—Una Voce from Il Barbiere di 
Siviglia (Rossini). In Italian with orchestral accompani- 
ment. Two parts. Decca M92, 10in., 3s. 

LOUISE HELLETSGRUBER (soprano).—They call me Mimi 
and Musetta’s Waltz Song from La Bohéme (Puccini). 
Sung in German with orchestral accompaniment. Parlo- 
phone E10945, 12in., 4s. 6d. 

MIRIAM LICETTE (soprano).—Batti, batti and Mi tradi quell’ 
alma ingrata from Don Giovanni (Mozart). In Italian 
with orchestral accompaniment. Col. 9911, 12in., 4s. 6d. 

MARGARET SHERIDAN (soprano) and AURELIANO 
PERTILE (tenor).—Vicino a te and La nostre morte, 
final duet from Act 4, Andrea Chénier (Giordano). In 
Italian with orchestral accompaniment. H.M.V. DB1289, 
12in., 8s. 6d. 

FRANCIS RUSSELL (tenor).—Prize Song from Die Meister- 
singer (Wagner) and Sound an Alarm from Judas Macca- 
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baeus (Handel). In English with orchestral accom- 
paniment. Col. 9924, 12in., 4s. 6d. 


SIGISMUND PILINSKY (tenor).—The Prize Song, Part L. 
from Die Meistersinger (Wagner) and with META SEINE- 
MEYER (soprano), Part II. In German with orchestral 
accompaniment and chorus. Parlophone E10947, 12in., 
4s. 6d. 

JOSEPH HISLOP (tenor).—Prize Song from Die Meistersinger 
and Lohengrin’s Narrative from Lohengrin (Wagner). In 
English with orchestral accompaniment. H.M.V.DB1351, 
12in., 8s. 6d. 


Maria Nemeth.—lIt is not surprising that the new Viennese 
diva should have made records of excerpts from Goldmark’s 
Queen of Sheba, seeing that that tuneful and picturesque opera 
is ad la maison or chez elle (whichever you prefer) at the Vienna 
Staats-O per, where it was first performed in 1875. Personally 
I have never heard it in London, but I remember a splendid 
representation of it at the Metropolitan Opera House, New 
York, and am aware that the Carl Rosa Company did it well 
at Manchester in 1910. Why it never got into the regular 
repertory at Covent Garden it is hard to say, unless it be that 
Biblical subjects (bar Samson and Delilah) do not catch on 
at that august establishment. For gramophonists who have 
never heard Goldmark’s opera the interest of the present record, 
apart from the winning grace of the melodies, lies in the beauty 
of the solo voice and its smooth blending with those of the 
female chorus, which are also unusually sweet and refined. 
The recording operator seems, if I may say so, to have focussed 
both with the skill of a clever photographer, the balance of the 
ensemble, with Karl Alwin’s Staats-Oper orchestra in the 
background, being beyond reproach. I need scarcely add that 
Maria Nemeth’s pure, steady soprano, with its limpid, trans- 
lucent timbre, floats easily and with dominant power above 
them all. 

Olga Olgina.—As might have been expected, this accom- 
plished young Polish soprano gives a brilliant account of 


Una voce (10in., in two parts, price 3s.), and the record is 
worth having for its purity of tone and neatness of execution. 
It is her habit to begin nervously and she does so here; then 
settles down, and—all is well for the rest of the journey. The 
*‘changes”’ are familiar and tolerably Rossinian, the scales 
and trill laudably accurate. 


Louise Helletsgruber—To amateurs who prefer their Boheme 
in German this record may be recommended without hesitation. 
Whether as Mimi or Musetta the vocalist exhibits a beauty of 
tone and delicacy of expression that one cannot help admiring. 
The waltz-song is perhaps treated a shade too ‘ soberly,’’ 
as the French would put it; for, after all, Musetta is not 
precisely a modest Gretchen, you know. Still, it makes up in 
charm for what it lacks in verve, and the recording is obviously 
fidelity itself. 


Miriam Licette.—Versatility cannot be denied to the singer 
who is equally at home as Donna Elvira and Zerlina—equally 
Mozartian in Mi tradi and Batti, batti. Artistry marks the 
interpretation of both airs, as well as welcome steadiness and 
purity of voice. The orchestral accompaniments and the 
recording also call for unqualified praise. 


Margaret Sheridan and Aureliano Pertile-—In these days 
of studied amplification it is advisable not to dwell much on 
the question of vocal power, especially if one is not familiar 
with the recording (or recorded) voice. I thought Pertile 
sufficiently robust already, but here he is a veritable giant ; 
while, unless Margaret Sheridan has changed lately from a 
light into a dramatic soprano, the metamorphosis here indi- 
cated is equally untrue to nature. Anyhow, a certain amount. 
of discretion is needed in this matter. According to some 
ideas this may be a superbly penetrating reproduction of the 
final duet from Andrea Chénier. According to others it may be 
a mere duel of strength, with the advantage on the side of the 
male protagonist. Anyhow it is gloriously Italian up-to-date, 
of the kind that the French call laissez-aller ! 


Francis Russell—When a powerful young English tenor 
bubbles over with energy and high spirits it seems almost a 
shame to ask him to curb either ; nor would I do so once more 
but for the fact that, in the Prize Song at least, the quantum 
is excessive and therefore misplaced. In Sound an alarm there 
is another story to tell. The ringing tone and agitated move- 
ment are right enough, even though the declamation suffers 
from careless enunciation and silent sibillants. But must one 
always be boisterous, bustling, and breathless? Surely not in 
the Prize Song, at any rate. 


Sigismund Pilinsky.—Presumably a Polish tenor ; anyhow 
a well-trained artist with a capital voice of the heroic type. 
His rendering of the Preislied from the scene on the banks of 
the Pegnitz would furnish a famous object-lesson for impulsive 
young singers like the one above referred to. The few bars for 
Eva so exquisitely sung by poor Meta Seinemeyer only awaken 
a longing for more. The chorus and orchestra of the Berlin 
State Opera contributed a worthy share to the excellence of 
this record, but I regret to add that the amplifier put in his 
work only too generously. 


Joseph Hislop.—This Wagner record deserves an exalted place 
among the Hislop collection. Of his many meritorious efforts in 
this direction I recall none so completely satisfying. The Prize 
Song becomes in his hands a veritable love-song, glowing, like 
the morning it celebrates, with the warmth of sunshine and 
newly awakened passion. The tone is vibrant and full, the 
feeling well controlled, the diction such that one hears every 
syllable. In the Lohengrin Narrative a more sedate note is 
properly struck, but with a voice no less haunting in its beauty. 
In both pieces the cantilena is sustained with effortless smooth- 
ness and an art free from needless portamento or any other kind 
of exaggeration. The orchestration is admirably treated, 
under the careful guidance of John Barbirolli. 
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HARDY WILLIAMSON (tenor).—La donna é@ mobile and 
Questa o quella from Rigoletto (Verdi). In English with 
orchestral accompaniment. Homochord D1447, 10in., 
2s. 6d. 


WALTER WIDDOP (tenor).—Lend me your aid from Queen 
of Sheba (Gounod). Two parts. In English with orches- 
tral accompaniment. H.M.V. D1742, 12in., 6s. 6d. 


RENATO ZANELLI (tenor).—Dio! mi potevi scagliar from 
Act 3 and Niun mi tema (Death of Othello) from Act 4, 
Otello (Verdi). In Italian with orchestral accompaniment. 
H.M.V. DB1173, 12in., 8s. 6d. 


EMANUELE SALAZAR (tenor).—Monologo from Act 3 and 
Niun mi tema from Act 4, Otello (Verdi). In Italian with 
orchestral accompaniment. Col. L2365, 12in., 6s. 6d. 


NINO PICCALUGA (tenor).—Ah! si ben mio coll’ essere from 
Il Trovatore (Verdi) and Death of Othello from Otello 
(Verdi). In Italian with orchestral accompaniment. 
Parlophone E10946, 12in., 4s. 6d. 


ARMAND CRABBE (barytone).—Prologue from Pagliacci 
(Leoncavallo). In French with orchestral accompaniment. 
Two parts. H.M.V. DB1128, 12in., 8s. 6d. 


HEINRICH SCHLUSNUS (barytone).—An die Musik and Am 
Meer (Schubert). In German with piano accompaniment. 
Polydor 62644, 10in., 4s. 6d. 


FRIEDRICH SCHORR (barytone).— Wahn Monolog from Act 3, 
Die Meistersinger (Wagner). In German with orchestral 
accompaniment. H.M.V. D1734, 12in., 6s. 6d. 


GIOVANNI INGHILLERI (barytone).—La povera mia cena 
from Act 2 and, with OCTAVE DUA (tenor), Tre sbirri, 
una carrozza from Act 1, Tosca (Puccini). In Italian 
with orchestral accompaniment. H.M.V.D1701, 12in., 
6s. 6d. 


THEODORE CHALIAPINE (bass).—Le Cor (Flegier), in French, 
and The Old Corporal (Dargomijsky), in Russian, with 
orchestral accompaniment. H.M.V. DB1342, 12in., 8s. 6d. 


IVAR ANDRESEN (bass).—Tom der Reimer (Loewe, Op. 135). 
In German, two parts, with orchestral accompaniment. 
Col. L2372, 12in., 6s. 6d. 


Hardy Williamson.—The Italian titles are misleading, but, 
I suppose, requisite for the purpose of identification. The 
singing would be the better for a label of the same sort, being 
really too tame and dull for association with the naughty 
Duke of Verdi’s Rigoletto. 


Walter Widdop.—Another case of superfluous amplification ! 
Can it be that the singer himself was responsible ? It is quite 
possible, of course, that he addressed himself, not to the 
microphone, but to the amplifier, forgetful of the fact that the 
latter would be utterly unable to resist the force of his sublime 
appeal, as expressed in Lend me your aid. Well, aid was absurdly 
unnecessary ; for tones more resonant and convincing were 
never put into Gounod’s air by Edward Lloyd or Ben Davies 
in their prime. Then, again, when Mr. Widdop began his 
recitative by asserting the frailty and weakness of man, it 
struck me that he must really be trying to impose upon the credi- 
bility of the amplifier, which (or who) naturally knew better but 
nevertheless “‘ obliged.” In spite of this slight misunderstand- 
ing, there is no escaping the fact that this is an extremely fine 
record. 


Renato Zanelli—When an Otello—of Verdi’s creation, I 
mean—is capable of imparting through the microphone the 
atmosphere of an actual stage performance, he must be a very 
good Otello indeed. Such, judging from these records of the 
two big monologues, I should imagine Renato Zanelli to be. 
His is a tenor voice of the genuine robusto type, carrying all 


the necessary weight and stamina for the task, together with 


the declamatory vigour, energy, and sense of contrast. He 
depicts here all the tortures of jealousy and remorse: in the 


first record, beginning calmly with suffering, resignation, 
restraint, and no little poetic feeling, afterwards working up 
to the tempest of savage outbursts natural to the Moor. The 
crescendo is splendidly done, even if the B flat at the end be 
not perfect. Then in the second record we get a no less 
artistic rendering of that touching lament beside the couch 
of the murdered Desdemona, rich in strong, expressive notes, 
mournful sobs, and the wonderful reminiscence of past joy in 
the great phrase, ‘“‘ Ancor un bacio,”’ followed by all the 
realistic sighs and gasps of the dying warrior. Altogether a 
splendid reproduction. 


Emanuele Salazar.—Now here I shall have to repeat myself 
almost word for word; that is, unless the intelligent reader 
will be good enough to spare me the trouble by accepting 
my assurance that Salazar is as good as Zanelli, and that the 
present selections from Ofello are every bit as satisfying as 
the identical pair just noticed. Such an occurrence is very 
rare indeed—two recordings of the same magnificent scenes, 
each of the same supreme merit, and practically nothing to 
choose between them, excepting my own individual impression 
that the tones of Emanuele Salazar recall more closely those 
of the illustrious Tamagno, while on the other hand he may be 
a trifle less pathetic and lachrymose than his living rival. 
But he is every whit as strong and impressive, and for my 
own part if I wanted one man’s record I would take care to 
possess myself, as a curiosity, of the other. 


Nino Piccaluga.—Yet another exponent of Othello’s death 
scene! It never rains but it pours; and this time it pours 
tears and misery by the bucketful. The trouble is that there 
is nothing manly or dignified about these ebullitions of grief. 
Can it be right, either, to address poor innocent Desdemona 
in scolding tones, as though it were her fault that she was a 
corpse ? The whole business sounds to my ears dreadfully 
overdone. Signor Piccaluga’s fine voice is employed to much 
better purpose in the Ah! si ben mio, which is very good 
indeed. 


Armand COrabbé.—Artistic as he is, this clever French 
baritone somehow fails to persuade us (in his language) that 
the Pagliacci Prologue is really a melodramatic preface to a 
tragi-comedy. His story pursues its course evenly, but 
without contrast ; where he should be lively he is dull, and 
where he should throw in a touch of colour he has none handy 
because he has used up his pigments en masse. As usual, 
his enunciation is faultless. 


Heinrich Schlusnus.—Apparently this singer is as much 
at home in Lieder as in opera. At any rate, here are two of 
Schubert’s choicest examples, rendered with tone of rich, 
round, satisfying quality, broad, intelligent phrasing, and a 
goodly measure of manly charm. The diction, too, is a delight. 
I wish I could say the same of the tone of the piano. 


Friedrich Schorr.—The vocal characteristics of this double 
record of the ‘“‘ Wahn”’ Monologue are wholly irreproachable, 
and so are the orchestral, thanks to the self-evident care of 
Dr. Leo Blech, well supported by his men of the Berlin Staats- 
Oper. I love the leisurely, reposeful manner in which Hans 
Sachs here reflects good-humoredly upon the crass obstinacy 
and stupidity of his fellow Nurembergers, who refuse to acknow- 
ledge a genius when they see and hear one. My sole adverse 
criticism is that the accent with which some of the phrases are 
delivered sounds a trifle too refined, too pedantic and précieux, 
from the mouth of the worthy poet-cobbler. He may have 
thought like a poet, but he certainly must have spoken like 
an ordinary member of his Guild. 


Giovanni Inghilleri—Scarpia has no solos to sing, in the 
strict sense of the term; but here are two excerpts, each long 
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enough for one side of a disc, and vocal enough to show him 
off to advantage. Moreover, they contain (in the finale to the 
first act) the most grandiose and imposing music in an opera 
that has only his one ensemble, namely, the procession through 
the church whilst Scarpia, forgetful of his devotions, is hurling 
his “ Va, Tosea,” at the unsuspecting victim of his villainy. 
This tremendous combination of solo, chorus, organ, orchestra, 
and clanging church bells is pandemonium while it lasts ; 
but that is not very long, and I will admit that it comes out 
nearly as clear and comprehensible in this fine record as it 
does in the opera house. Signor Inghilleri sings forcibly and 
well in both items, but naturally gets his best chance in the 
page from the supper-table scene, when he informs the unlucky 
cantatrice of the nature of his price for sparing her lover. 


Theodore Chaliapine.—These are two of the songs which, 
if I am not mistaken, the singer has more than once included 
in his Albert Hall recitals. How he sings them need not, 
therefore. be told. Enough that he seems to have been in 
splendid voice when he recorded them, and that all the well- 
known “‘ effects ’’ are realistically reproduced. The tone in 
the French song is of amazing clarity ; in the other there is an 
extraordinary variety of character and sentiment, while the 
Old Corporal’s words of command are crisp and smart as ever. 

Ivar Andrésen.—The basso with the big voice has exactly 
the right organ and manner for one of Loewe’s old ballads. 
Tom der Reimer is one of the best of them (did you ever hear 
Sir George Henschel sing it ?), and in this record are contained 
all the poetry and romance, together with the swing and 
vigour of delivery that it demands. The tone is glorious, 
of course ; and one can imagine that it was with some such 
musical narrative, with lute accompaniment, that the trouba- 
dours and trouvéres of old used to fascinate their listening 
multitudes. 

HERMAN KLEIN. 


wm Mm 


OPERAS 
Der Freischiitz (Weber). 
6d.). 


ABRIDGED 


Polydor 95234-7 (four 12in., 26s.). 


Polydor 95313-7 (five 12in., 32s. 
(J. Strauss). 


Die Fledermaus 


There was at one time such a run on “ potted operas ” that 
two or three of our leading publishers found it worth while to 
bring out special concert editions of certain vocal scores to meet 
the growing demand. No doubt they are still selling well. 
I may point out, however, that the nature of their condensation 
lay in the dropping out of a number here and there, and the 
utilising of all “‘ cuts ’’ sanctioned by custom rather than the 
potpourri plan adopted in these latest Polydor records. Of 
the two methods I am inclined to prefer the latter. It calls 
for some ingenuity, as everyone knows who has listened to 
those popular American mélanges of favourite airs that lead 
into one another with a similarity which often proclaims their 
mutual indebtedness, and without respect to composers who 
may range from Handel to Haydn Wood. In an opera this 
plan facilitates the process of abbreviation in a wonderful way ; 
the short cuts enable one to cover the ground as it were on 
musical skis. Before you know it almost, the end of the 
second dise has brought you to the end of the first, and some- 
times even the second, act of the opera ; and in less than half 
an hour, there you are, at the end of the whole affair. If you 
have missed a good deal, never mind; presumably you had 
not time for more, and you can comfort yourself with the 
reflection that you have only missed the non-essentials. If 
you want the whole work (as I personally should) you can wait 
for the inevitable album. Only the wait may be a long one. 


Polydor has issued in this way Weber’s Der Freischiitz and 
Johann Strauss’s Die Fledermaus—a very excellent choice, too ! 
Both sung in German, they will naturally appeal most strongly 


to German ears, to which every note of the music and, indeed, 
every word of the spoken dialogue (there is quite a lot of it, 
by the way) are as familiar as are, let us say, the Bohemian Girl 
and Maritana over here. Nevertheless, the delightful music, 
despite its abbreviation, combined with the first-rate German 
singing, the equally good orchestral accompaniments, and the 
efficient (if occasionally over-amplified) recording combine to 
make these “* Abridged Operas ”’ a decidedly attractive feature. 
In view of the recent revival of Der Freischiitz at the New 
Scala Theatre (noticed by the writer in another column) its 
arrival in this form at the present moment is something of a 
coincidence. Anyhow, it is welcome. Herein will be found 
a particularly fine Caspar, a vigorous and not too throaty 
Max, a charming Aennchen, a dramatic Agathe (with Leise, 
leise most amusingly curtailed), and quite a striking conden- 
sation of the weird music in the Wolf’s Glen. In its no less 
consecutive shape the Fledermaus version reproduces all the 
gems of the “* Waltz-King’s”’ immortal operette, brimfui of 
the most fascinating triple rhythms that the brain of dancing 
man ever conceived. HERMAN KLEIN. 





SONGS 


COLUMBIA. 

Norman Allin (bass). 9929 (12in., 4s. 6d.). We have had 
several welcome surprises lately, but none more welcome than 
a few good Purcell records. With the appearance on modest 
priced records of a few Purcell songs sung by one of the finest 
living basses and one or two other well-known singers, Purcell 
may soon be universally known as an unsurpassed song- 
composer. There are among all Pureell’s glorious music 
not merely a few, but very many songs, than which anything 
more superb has yet to be conceived. Unless I remember 
wrongly, Allin made an old-process record of Arise, ye 
subterranean winds. I hope it is significant that for this new 
recording he has paired with it another song from Purcell’s 
music to Shakespeare’s The Tempest: Neptune’s Air, See ! 
the heavens smile. I can’t go into details here; what I said 
of the December Allin-Williams record could almost be 
repeated ; at any rate this is Purcell enough to be magnificently 
exhilarating. The orchestral accompaniment (played well) 
counts for as much as in, say, Rejoice greatly. Won’t Mr. Allin 
give us Anacreon’s Defeat and Fly swift, ye hours, in either 
the Oxford Press or Somervell’s editions ? 


Margaret Kennedy (contralto) and Marjory Kennedy- 
Fraser (piano). 9922 (12in., 4s. 6d.). This record is, one 
supposes, peculiarly authoritative. When a few more Scottish 
Gaelic records have accumulated, I for one should welcome 
more of Lady Elspeth Campbell’s exceptionally interesting 
descriptions and opinions. The four Songs of the Hebrides 
on this record are The Bens of Jura, Heart o’ fire-love, Deirdre’ s 
Farewell to Scotland, and an Eriskay Lullaby. Surely it is 
disappointing that Miss Kennedy sings them in the English 
translations, and that not all the four songs are definitely or 
even plausibly suitable for a woman. 

William Heseltine (tenor). 9923 (12in., 4s. 6d.). Certainly 
Heseltine is hardly at all harsh now, and controls his breath 
better than he used to; but his singing is still too like the 
acting of a ranting actor. However, it would not be easy, with 
Newton’s music, to express much more truly the sentiment of 
Weatherley’s Ailsa Mine; and Weatherley’s and Squire’s 
Mountain Lovers is seldom sung better. The orchestral 
accompaniments to this record and the following are well 
played and recorded. 
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Hubert Eisdell (tenor). 5686 (10in., 3s.). This record can 
beJrecommended to all who know and want Leslie’s Best of 
all and Mary, my Mary. 


Edgar Coyle (barytone). 5705 (10in., 3s.). We are apt to 
forget that Tosti is not fully represented by Parted, Goodbye, 
and the like. Two songs of his, at least very different, attract 
me all the more here because, in contrast with most songs 
and singers, Coyle sings them very quietly and with perfect 
taste. The ’cello obbligato to Beauty’s Eyes is, moreover, so 
exquisitely played that I want to know who the ’cellist is. 
For ever and for ever has a good orchestral accompaniment. 


#.M.V. 


Elsie Suddaby (soprano). B3212 (10in., 3s.). At last year’s 
‘* Proms.’ many people must have learnt for the first time that 
even in the eighteenth century there were at least two 
Englishmen who could write delightful and distinctive music : 
Arne and Boyce. On this record are Boyce’s By thy banks, 
gentle Stour, and the popular Lass with the delicate air which 
is by Michael, son of the Arne, Thomas Augustine (both songs 
in Lehmann arrangements). This music, if not weighty, 
really calls for the subtlety and finish of a Mozart violin sonata, 
What singer will, or can, give it nowadays? If this was a 
violin record I should at least consider it a pleasing 
performance ; as it is a vocal record this really means pretty 
high praise. Certainly this is far and away the best existing 
record of the Arne song. To give one definite criticism: 
Miss Suddaby’s little expressive emphases are just overdone. 


Leila Megane (contralto). D1567 (12in., 6s. 6d.). ‘‘ Perfeet— 
a word rarely to be used of opera.”” ‘‘ Pure gold.” Thus wrote 
the Times and Daily Mail critics of Purcell’s Dido and Aeneas, 
when, only a few weeks ago, this very early opera (1689) was 
produced in London during the Scala season. My own 
experience of three performances and several rehearsals was 
that, so far from any dulling, except in some of the recitative 
every note became more and more telling. Without exaggera- 
tion, there is for me no other scene in all opera so compelling 
and gripping as that first scene of Dido, marvellously and 
keenly built up from the first note of the Overture. The 
worthy climax of the whole opera, Dido’s great lament, When 
I am laid in earth, is of course well known—but in atrociously 
bowdlerised versions. One of those versions is recorded 
here, and is wickedly cut. (Neither half is repeated: I cannot 
here explain why this cut is much worse than it seems.) And 
Miss Megane has not quite the spirit of it. And yet it remains 
irresistibly moving. How many songs would do so? The 
record is even worth the six-and-sixpence, especially as it is 
only too unlikely to be replaced by a better version. The 
orchestral part is, though simple, essential, and is played well 
enough. On the other side of the disc is O rest in the Lord 
(from Mendelssohn’s Elijah), very well done. 


Percy Heming (barytone). B3254(10in.,3s.). Far and away 
the best sea shanty record yet, perhaps excepting Steuart 
Wilson’s (Decca) of last month. Almost a miracle, at one 
and the same time sheer gaiety and a lesson from which there 
are few singers that could not learn something. Yet indeed 
no miracle, for it is just the exquisite singing, more than 
anything else, that makes it so perfect, such pure joy. The 
shanties are four of the best, but not quite best-known, and 
well-contrasted, of the Terry collection : A-rovin’, The drummer 
and the cook, Good-morning ladies all, and The banks of 
Sacramento. The tune of this last is an interesting adaptation 
from Camptown Races. 

Walter Glynne (tenor). B3210 (10in., 3s.). A record of 
The Gentle Maiden (Irish folk-song, arr. Somervell) which 
may perhaps rival Watt’s (Columbia) and the Homochord 
record, though Glynne clips, as did the others, the short 
notes, which should if anything be smoothed out. d’Hardelot’s 
Because on the other side of the disc will, in spite of Miss 


Marjorie Hayward’s obbligato, discount it for some. Still, 
others who will buy the disc for Because will thereby be led to 
real beauty, in the form of the Irish song. 


HOMOCHORD. 


Herbert Thorpe and Eric Chandler. D1450 (10in., 2s. 6d.). 
There seems to be a boom in records of men’s duets. This is 
fine, if it means a few records such as that by Williams and 
Allin (Columbia) on which I see Discus of the Musical Times 
is as keen as I am. The recording companies seem to have 
furthermore decided that certain songs of a generation or two 
ago are due for revival. While these are in spate I can only 
say which songs are on which records, and how successfully 
they are done. On this record, for instance, Benedict’s 
The Moon hath raised her lamp above and Liddle’s A Farewell 
are as effective as one expects of Thorpe and Chandler. 


Leonard Gowings (tenor). D1449 (10in., 2s. 6d.). A real 
bargain—a good English (in both letter and spirit) version of 
Toselli’s Serenade (Rimpianto), with an adequate When 
other lips (by Balfe). On this and D1448 and 1446 the Homo- 
chord accompaniments are in varying degree objectionable. 


Reginald Barton (barytone). D1448 (l0in., 2s. 6d.). A 
good, perhaps a trifle heavy, record of the hearty eighteenth- 
century Leveridge’s When dull care (Lane Wilson’s popular 
arrangement) and Wallace’s The Bellringer. Barton has a 
good voice and other possibilities. 


Thorpe Bates (barytone). D1446 (l0in., 2s. 6d.). Two of 
the Terry collection of sea shanties, The drunken sailor and 


Shenandoah: not notable, but with clear diction. Surely 
the harmonium is more out of place here than ever. 
DECCA. 

Dale Smith (barytone) and Leslie Heward (piano). M105-6 


(two 10in., 3s. each). There is rivalry among the Very Young. 
Surely Dale Smith is an easy winner. Christopher Robin 
himself could hardly be better, and perhaps couldn’t be sure of 
always ‘“‘ putting it over’’ so well. If there is anything at all 
to choose among the A. A. Milne-and-Fraser-Simson songs, 
you may find the thirteen Hums of Pooh on these two records 
the best of all. I particularly like No. 4: 


If you ask me a riddle I’ll always reply, 
** Cottleston, Cottleston, Cottleston Pie,” 


and No. 3, and the efforts at versifying of No. 7. (1-7 
are all on M105.) Even in these days, it is somewhat 
revolutionary to print Leslie Heward’s name in the same type 
on the labels as Dale Smith’s. Heward is not wasted. Even 
these records would not be likely to be so perfect if merely 
‘* with piano accompaniment.” 


Norton Collyer (tenor) and Harold Foster (bass-barytone). 
F1594 (10in., 2s.). Each of these singers, both I think new to 
me, should be an at least capable soloist. Here they give a good 
record of the duets Watchman, what of the night? (the best- 
known setting, Sargeant’s) and The Battle Eve (Bonheur). 
Arnold Goldsbrough accompanies well. 


PARLOPHONE. 


Thomas Case (barytone). R524 (l0in., 3s.). I may draw 
special attention to this record of the well-known setting 
of to-day (by Aikin) of Sigh no more, ladies, because it has a 
very apt, mildly piquant orchestral accompaniment. Case 
himself is good, though I feel he is not perfectly happy. My 
impression is that he is not yet quite at home with recording 
conditions, though the effect may of course be due to an entirely 
different cause. Anyhow, he is especially sympathetic in 
Lord Henry Somerset’s A song of sleep. 


C. M. CRABTREE. 


[For other Song Reviews see p. 417] 
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H.M.V. SCOTS SUPPLEMENT 


All 10in. plum (3s.) except the last two. 

B3155.—JOS. HISLOP, tenor: Turn ye to me, and Of a’ the 
airts. With Orchestra. 

B3223.—_JOHN MATHEWSON, baritone: The Bonnie Earl 
0’ Moray, and My Nannie’s awa’. 

B3224.—JEAN DAY, soprano: Deirdre’s Farewell (arr. 
Kennedy-Fraser), and Tam Glen (arr. Stephen and Burnett). 


B3225.—_ROBERT WATSON, baritone: The Wee Cooper o’ 
Fife, and The Land o’ the Leal. 

B3226.—A. M. HENDERSON, organist: Old Scottish Psalm 
Tunes. 

B3227.—_SCOTTISH COUNTRY DANCE ORCHESTRA, 
conducted by MICHAEL DIACK: Meg Merrilees and 
Glasgow Highlanders. 

B3228.—§COTTISH COUNTRY DANCE ORCHESTRA : Skye 
Eightsome Reel. 

B3229.—ANNIE SHAND, pianist : The Dashing White Sergeant, 
and The Circassian Circle. 

B3245.—PIPE-MAJOR WILLIAM ROSS : 
speys and Reels. 

B3246.—TOM SHAW, violinist : Melodies from The Land of 
Burns. 

B3247.—_JOHN MACARTHUR QUINTET : Paraphrases on 
Turn ye to me (Martin) and Annie Laurie (Sharp). 

B3250.—PIPE BAND OF 2ND CAMERON HIGHLANDERS : 
Selection of Popular Airs, and Selection, Inverness. 

B3252.—MARY B. MACLEAN, reciter: McAlister dances 
before the King (Mackenzie), and Robina. 

B3253.—JAMES C. MACPHEE, tenor (in Gaelic) : An Airigh, 
and Mairi dhubh’s na hu’-o-ho! 

B3256.—MORAY MACDONALD, soprano (in Gaelic): Fear 
a’bhata, and Kishmul’s Galley (arr. Kennedy-Fraser). 

B3257.—ROBERT BURNETT: Willie’s gane to Melville 
Castle, and The Lea Rig. 

D1665 (12in., 6s. 6d.).—SIR HARRY LAUDER : Music and 
Song, and Flower o’ the Heather (Lauder). 

C1797 (12in., 4s. 6d.).—BAND OF THE COLDSTREAM 
GUARDS : Reminiscences of Scotland (arr. Godfrey). 


What is a Scot to do with this lot ?. Most folk would guess : 
‘* Quote R.L.S.” Turns to his Burns. Hopeless: he girns. 
Southrons, forgive (due to Jan. twenty-five). After reading 
Mr. C. M. Grieve on Robbie Burns in the Radio Times, I have 
little spirit left. A detailed inquiry into the above records 
shows that some of the most pleasingly artless singing goes 
with modest voices. The professional-sounding singer is 
sometimes not rhythmically vital enough. I feel this, a wee, 
about Mr. Burnett, sound singer though he be. Hislop on a 
3s. record is a prize worth noting. The accompaniment is 
of a sophisticated type. Hislop seems to be pushing rather 
hard in Of @ the airts, but this is good, manly, fervent singing. 
I hope he is not deteriorating in quality, though: I am just 
a little anxious about that. John Mathewson is a quiet, easy, 
sympathetic singer, whose every word is clear. He stands 
high in the present batch, for steadiness and attractive style. 
Robert Watson draws a good line too, and is only slightly 
unsteady ; part of that could be ascribed to emotion. This 
is a likable singer, though he holds a while at many phrase 
ends. He really feels the great simplicity of The Land o° 
the Leal—one of the things no Scot can ever hear without being 
deeply moved. A. M. Henderson, the well-known organist 
to the University at Glasgow, plays Kilmarnock, the Old 
124th, St. Lawrence and that grand tune Martyrdom (‘‘ As 
pants the hart ’’), all in a simple, homely style, befitting the 
service of praise. It renews old, happy memories to hear 


Marches, Strath- 


again the opening of ‘* Now Israel may say, and that truly ’— 
the 124th psalm of thanksgiving for deliverance. 

The Country Dance Orchestra goes at it with untiring zeal, 
and the pipers, singly and in battalions, make one remember 
that the bagpipes do not quite come in the category of chamber 
music. They are best heard and appreciated over the water 
on a summer’s night, as I used to hear them in Londonderry 
in the old days. But those were Irish pipes, which are scarcely 
to be admitted into the Scots circle. The Camerons’ band 
is less sharp to the ear than Mr. Ross’s single instrument, 
probably because it is not so near the microphone. The 


Road to the Isles, its first tune, makes a fine marching 
lilt. Annie Shand plies a strong, rhythmical finger in the old 


Circassian Circle, which I believe found its way South in its 
day ; and the fiddler’s elbuck jinks and diddles to start toes 
tapping, in Tom Shaw’s record. It is possible to imagine a 
more subtle tone, at moments, but Tom has the right swagger, 
and that matters a lot. 

The Gaelic singers are both good, Miss MacDonald especially 
so. Her singing is among the best I have heard in these airs — 
sweet and tender, with a tiny wild note at the heart of it— 
just sufficiently clear of art-singing to mark the nature of the 
music, and yet with artistic use of the voice. Her first piece is, 
in English, The Boatman, and Mr. Macphee’s are The Shieling 
and My dark Mary. He has a slightly nasal, telling, but 
gentle tenor voice, of naturally effective quality, and his tiny 
portamanto makes the music appealing, though I regret I have 
not the Gaelic to understand the detail of his songs. Of the 
other two singers, Miss Day is strong, steady and well-doing : 
a wee bit inflexible in Deirdre, and happily fortheoming in 
Tam Glen. She tells the story well. Mr. Burnett has a 
round, experienced tone, again evenly-stressed, but marching 
brawly. He makes some smiling shades in the tale of Willie, 
acting with his voice, as all singers should. Rhythm is loose 
a little in the other song, which is otherwise well delivered. 
The piano here is rather hard. The recitations have plenty 
of character, though the voice is kept rather low. Lauder is 
a funny mixture, which I have never been able to appreciate 
very warmly. On one side here he sings a song which is like 
all his others (how does he distinguish between them? I can’t, 
any more than between jazz tunes, without a great effort). 
On the other side he croons some tunes, unaccompanied, and 
jokes and solemnises (‘‘ Music is a moral law ’’) after his familiar 
fashion. Someone should write about Lauder in the light of 
the Higher Criticism, such as Mr. Grieve turns on Robbie. 
But this singer can make a song go with gusto, and that is a 
great art ; and you can hear what he is singing, and his rhythm 
is subtle: and those are greater arts. I don’t know if the 
Coldstream Guards’ Band is now reckoned among our finest, 
but in this record there are some extremely good reproductions 
of wind tone. The Quintet goes astray in using creepy-crawly 
harmonisations. Annie Laurie is not nearly so bonny as usual, 
in this dress. Mr. Sharp (not our Cecil, of course) has been 
too sharp by half. The other paraphrase drags out the tune 
in ballad style, though its harmony is less disturbing, except 
at its dreadful end. You see that the sting is in the tail of 
this list; but there is so much honest worth above that a. 
Scot may go to and fro therein and find many happy tunes, 
truly set forth with restrained yet sincere feeling, that will 
rouse kindly memories and proper pride. W. R.A. 





The death of Mr. A. C. Praeger, on January 22nd after a 
serious operation, deprives the musical world of a faithful 
and honoured servant, and his family and friends of a much 
loved personality. It was only recently that Mr. Praeger 
began to contribute articles to Time GRAMOPHONE and, in 
spite of his failing health, his keenness and unselfishness, 
no less than his musical wisdom, impressed all with whom 
he came in contact. 
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MISCELLANEOUS. 


The Premier. 


Columbia is to be congratulated on getting Mr. Ramsay 
MacDonald to record his views on Robert Burns for the 
anniversary (Col. 9779, 12in., 4s. 6d.), and on letting the 
world hear his A Man among men at a low price. It is not 
only a privilege to issue a record by the Prime Minister of the 
day ; but an honour to give to the public of future generations 





the measured cadences of that impressive voice in an address 
that is worthy of the speaker and of the subject. Perhaps it 
would have been a good thing if Mr. Stanley Baldwin had 
been compelled to compress his views on Sir Walter Scott 
(recently broadcast) into the limits of two sides of a twelve 
inch disc. 


H.M.V. Irish Supplement. 


Nine 10-inch dises (3s. each) for Irishmen all over the world 
are issued by H.M.V. this month and contain many jigs, 
reels and waltzes played by Dan Sullivan’s Shamrock Band 
(B3231-3), Sean Nolan’s Dublin Orchestra (B3232), Selena 
O'Neill (violin B3230) and Michael J. Cashin (violin B3271). 
All have a brisk, edgey quality that will set Irish blood dancing. 
Frank Crumit gets every ounce out of two of his own songs, 
Dolan’s Poker Party and O’Hooligan’s Ball (B3234); Colin 
O’More (tenor), a great favourite in America, gets rather less 
out of Cockles and Mussels and Lambert’s setting of Moore’s 
She is far from the land (B3270). 


For Parents and Teachers. 


The Education Department of H.M.V. issues a supplement 
of another dozen records (10in., 3s. each) in continuation of 
those reviewed a year ago (Vol. vi. p. 361). The Playways 
Orchestra is still too small for its job of illustrating Fundamental 
Rhythms (B3235-6), Interpretative Rhythms (B3237-9) and 
Characteristic Rhythms (B3238-40), though the playing is 
neat enough and the choice of tunes carefully and freshly made. 
If there is a booklet to explain the purpose and use of these 
records it will no doubt give more vitality to them than at a 
bare first hearing they contain. 

Peter Dawson sings, with more of his Australian accent than 
usual, two songs by Hennessy called Young Briton’s Heritage 
and Our River Thames (B 3143). They are incredible; the 
chorus of the latter begins : 


‘*O Father Thames, you’re the doyen of them all, 
We are very, very proud of you.” 


Vivienne Lambelet has a Playways record Nos.11 and 12(B3150) 
of seven nursery rhymes and songs. The words are clear and 
the voice almost always sympathetic. These are not easy 
records to make, one imagines. The arrangement of Brahms’s 
Wiegenlied is by Cecil Sharp, but he has left the accompani- 
ment alone, and confined his arrangement to a translation of 
the words into English, the second verse being represented by 
In-lu-lu ad infinitum. 

The readings of poetry are well chosen: Basil Maine’s 
fine flexible voice has a clean edge in speeches of Basanio 
and Friar Lawrence from Shakespeare (B3241) and this deserves 
to be added to everyone’s collection of recitations. Margaret 
Gowings (B3209) has the implicit archness that afflicts many 
female reciters. Clifford Turner has a fine, heavy voice 
and fine passages to declaim (B3151-2), and though he 
is like a bass with apredilection for a lyric tenor’s songs, 
his reading of Ozymandias and Prospice is well worth hearing. 
It seems on the whole a pity that H.M.V. did not get Mr. Ronald 
Watkins of B.B.C. fame to provide this section. 


All Praise to Parlophone. 


The enthusiast for the finest dance or rhythm music owes 
a great debt to the Parlophone Company. Were it not for 
its enterprise, he would be in a bad way. I am glad to hear, 
therefore, that the ‘‘ New Rhythm Style Series ”’ is selling well, 
and that more and more gramophiles are learning to appreciate 
the subtleties of the best American dance musicians. You 
may not like these records at a first hearing, but the more you 
hear them the more they will grow on you and the more you 
will discover in them. They are worth ten of any ordinary 
dance records. In the mid-month list there were issued Nos. 
13 and 14 in the series, Running Ragged and Basin Street 
Blues. The former is played by Joe Venuti’s Blue Four, 
and is a splendid piece of rhythmic violin playing by Joe Venuti, 
and with the curious but effective introduction of a bassoon. 
The latter side was broadcast by the London Editor in his 
special recital of American Dance Records on November 30th 
last. It is played by that wonderful coloured combination, 
Louis Armstrong and his Orchestra, and is a fine example of 
negro blues playing. (Parlo. R531, 3s.). In the February 
list we have Nos. 15 and 16. The first is again by Louis 
Armstrong and is, I think, the finest record in the series yet 
issued. It has a splendid melody and Armstrong performs 
one of the greatest trumpet solos I have heard. Add to this 
Earl Hines on the piano and you have all the ingredients of 
a great rhythm record. The reverse side is a piano solo 
I ain’t got nobody by Earl Hines. You will remember his 
Fifty-seven varieties—well this goes one better than that! 
(Parlo. R540, 3s.). 

Not content with these two discs, Parlophone also issues 
The Little Chocolate Dandies in That’s how I feel to-day and 
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Six or seven times (Parlo. R542, 3s.). Here we have another 
first-class negro band playing two good tunes with all that 
natural rhythm that belongs to their race. It is a pure joy and 
should set any feet tapping. On still another dise we have the 
incomparable Annette Hanshaw singing The right kind of man 
and If I can’t have you (Parlo. R546, 3s.). This is typical of 
her records—original singing, plenty of rhythm and a fine 
accompanying orchestra. 


And now for Columbia. 


Columbia’s mid-month list contains two dises by that great 
coloured singer Ethel Waters. If you are one of the many 
who enjoy her records, you should add these to the collection. 
On 5663 (3s.) she sings Long, lean, lanky Mama, and Better 
keep your eye on your man, while on 5664 (3s.) the songs are 
Second-handed man and Waiting at the end of the road, which 
is the theme song from that fine new negro film ‘‘ Hallelujah.’ 
This is also played by Paul Whiteman and his Orchestra on 
Col. 5675 (3s.) and is one of the best records by this band for 
a long time. It is full of colour and brilliant playing. On 
the reverse side is When you're counting the stars alone, which 
completes a good double. i 


Will Fyffe and Florrie Forde. 


Will Fyffe is to be heard in 
I'm 94 to-day and I belong to 
Glasgow on Col. 9928 (12in., 4s. 6d). 
and in Sheila Mec Kay, that char- 
ming waltz, and The train that 
takes you home, on Regal G9462 
(2s. 6d.), both exceptionally good 
re-recordings. Another established 
favourite Florrie Forde has recorded 
medleys of her songs on Columbia 
9780 (12in., 4s. 6d.) and Regal 
G9461 (2s. 6d.). It is merely a 
question of how much you will 
pay for Florrie Forde at her best. 
The Regal omits only two out of 
the eleven Columbia songs. If you 
favour those splendid little Radio 
records, you can buy her for Is. 3d. 
singing Give yourself a pat on the 
back and Oh! Maritana (1293, 
ls. 3d.). Another record for the 
middle-aged is Music Hall Memories 
by The Variety Singers (Regal 
G1083, 12in., 4s.), a rollicking affair 
but without a chairman this time. 





WILL FYFFE. 


Angela Baddeley. 


If A. P. Herbert only existed to write monologues for Angela 
Baddeley, he would deserve well of his generation ; their latest 
effort, The Bargain Counter and Kate on the Underground 
(H.M.V. C1801, 12in., 4s. 6d.), is worthy of both. Many voices 
have the power to make us laugh, but Miss Baddeley has 
also the power to tug the heart as few artists can in a record. 


Plays. 

Cicely Courtneidge and Jack Hulbert have done their best to 
transfer to wax (Col. 9927, 12in., 4s. 6d.) what is evidently an 
amusing scene, The Ever Open Door by Ronald Jeans, from 
‘* The house that Jack built,”’ but it will sound a little hard and 
exaggerated to those who have not seen the play, and perhaps 
it has been cut towards the end. Each of these first-class 
artists sings a song from the same play on Col. 5689 (3s.), 
and with a lively orchestral accompaniment this record of 
I’ve fallen in love and She’s such a comfort to me, both clever 
lyrics and tunes, is well worth getting. 

® 


And Charlie Coborn. 


A special paragraph of sincere thanks to Charles Coborn 
for putting on record (Col. 5665, 3s.) the authoritative Two 


lovely black eyes and , 
“UV TRL pAl 


The man who broke 
| 0) \ " 





the bank at Monte 
Carlo. This is an 
historic record that 
should be in every 
collection, and that 
will prove to be one 
of its most popular 
treasures. 





Mush. 


Regal patrons are 
evidently addicted to 
ballads and theme 
songs sung by light 
baritones and tenors, 
no less than four, 
Tom Barratt, James 
Melton, Oscar Grogan 
and Gerald Adams, 
contributing innocu- 
ous love songs to the 
February list. There 
is also Arthur Jacob- 
son (Regal G9466, 2s. 6d.), a singer from the north who sings 
such things as Dream Mother and When the organ plays at 
twilight ; and yet there is a sincerity in his roughness, a rugged 
power in his unreserve, which make Al Jolson’s sob-stuff sound 
dandified. Jacobson is said to be a best-seller. 








CHARLES COBORN. 


Descriptive Sketches. 


The Roosters Concert Party now appear on a 12-inch Columbia 
disc (9926, 4s. 6d.) in Tommy’s litile day, another of Percy 
Merriman’s clever sketches of military life. Possibly they were 
better suited to 10-inch Regals, the scenes of their first triumphs. 


The remarkable descriptive record of The Trumpeter is 
followed by The Village Blacksmith (Col. 5680, 3s.) in two parts, 
The Smithy and the Church, in which the B.B.C. Choir assists 
the Columbia Dramatic Players. There is some lovely singing 
and a pretty glimpse of children in the smithy; but the 
arrangement by Batten is more ambitious and less successful 
than in its easier predecessor. 


Orchestral. 

These are all 12 inch, 4s. 6d. apiece. H.M.V. would not add 
another Poet and Peasant Overture to the catalogue unless it 
were too good to pass over. So it is—played by the New Light 
Symphony Orchestra, conductor not named (C1787). The 
real triumph of playing and recording is, however, a novelty, 
the Overture to Heuberger’s first operetta The Opera Ball 
(1898), Berlin State Opera Orchestra under Dr. Leo Blech 


(H.M.V. C1799). This is one of the gayest records ever made. 


Are readers noticing these plum labels? The Vienna Phil- 
harmonic Orchestra under Erich Kleiber in the Die Fledermaus 
waltzes of J. Strauss (H.M.V. C1676) is another gem; and it 
is only in such exalted company that Ivanovici’s Carmen 
Sylva Waltz and Lehar’s waltzes from the operetta Eva seem 
rather ponderously treated by the International Concert 
Orchestra (H.M.V. C1808). But Lehar at home, a potpourri 
arranged by Victor Hubry and played by a Grand Symphony 
Orchestra under Dr. Weissmann (Parlo. £10950) is thoroughly 
recommendable, and one notices a fragment of that fascinating 
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tune, I'd like to kiss the ladies, which has unaccountably 
failed to become the rage over here. 

Leo Fall is represented by a Dollar Princess Medley, Nat 
Shilkret and his Orchestra (H.M.V. ©1781), and the New 
Mayfair Dance Orchestra is very good in Paul Jones (H.M.V. 
C1798), a medley of recent Chappell and Campbell Connelly 
tunes. The Orchestra Mascotte disports itself in the Cuckoo 
waltz and Wedding in Lilliput (Parlo. E10949), banal to a 
degree but apparently popular. 

Edna May’s successor in the Columbia Light Opera Company 
has taken the ‘‘e’’ out of Belle in The Belle of New York vocal 
gems (Col. 9925): she is crystal clear, but oh what a hard 
little Puritan! Still, the songs are there and plenty of pep in 
the choruses. 


Three Bob Apiece. 


Marek Weber and his Orchestra make one of their best recent 
records in the Zango and Marching Song from Benatzky’s 
Three Musqueteers (H.M.V. B3222), with the chorus sung in 
German. Commendable too is the suavity of Albert Sandler 
(Col. 5685) and Jean Lensen (Col. 5706) with their restaurant 
orchestras in Salut d@’ Amour and For you alone, Ideale and 
Benatzky’s Love's last day respectively. Dinicu, however, 
is preferable to either in his own Hora Stacato and Hungarian 
Potpourri (Col. 5684); there is a lovely Roumanian quality 
in his violin playing. The New Light Symphony Orchestra 
(H.M.V. B3262) and the Bournemouth Municipal Orchestra 
(Col. 5683) have poor stuff to tackle, and they tackle it low. 
So does a Winter Garden Orchestra in the climatic Thunder 
and Lightning and Storm Galop (Parlo. E6249, 2s. 6d.) ; but 
Frank Westfield’s Orchestra has better material in Charles 
Cuvillier’s Lilac Domino tunes (Parlo. E6248, 2s. 6d.) and 
scores a try. 


The Virtuosi. 


Marceau on the accordeon is a marvel (Parlo. E6250, 2s. 6d.), 
out-Vachering Vacher in Sellenick’s Marche Indienne and 
Pellemeulle’s Aviatie March. When Rudy Starita, Len 
Fillis, Van Phillips, Al Bowley and Sid Bright get together in 
the studio, they enjoy themselves. Lovers of the banjo and 
Hawaiian guitar will not miss Col. 5698 (3s.) in which Fillis 
is the star ; while Starita leads on marimba and xylophone in 
the less interesting 5672. 

The six mandoline players of the Passos Freitas Sextet get 
plenty of tone-colour into Ultimo Addio and Mezzacappo’s 
Napoli (H.M.V. B2985, 3s.), and this is worth remembering 
for summer evening serenades. So is the balalaika record 
of Elizabeth Wolgina in Monti’s Czardas and of an orchestra 
in Pogoreloff's Caprice (Polydor 22842, 3s.); a delicate 
performance. 


American Singers. 


One of the most cheerful talkies of the day is ‘‘ Marianne,” 
and Hang on to me, a successor to You're the cream in my coffee, 
is one of its best songs. Ukulele Ike (Cliff Edwards) sings it 
on Col. 5694 (3s.) with even more than his usual rhythmic 
skill and couples it with Reaching for someone, which is not so 
new. 

Frank Crumit has adapted the tragic tale of Frankie and 
Johnnie to his inimitable style of narration, and also tells of 
the Return of the gay Caballero (H.M.V. B3269 3s.). 


Gene Austin is caressing as ever in How am I to know? and 
Please come back to me (H.M.V. B3255, 3s.). In these three 
records the accompaniments are exceptionally good, and add 
much to the desirability of them. 





Cinema Organs. 


The young men who preside over Wurlitzer, Christie and 
Compton organs in our London cinemas are in yearning mood 
this month :— 


** Then in a wailful choir the poor things mourn, 
Among the movie shadows, borne aloft 
Or sinking as the spot-light lives or dies ;” 


and even Jesse Crawford, in America, (H.M.V. B3200, 3s.), 
with How am I to know ? 
and the Indian Love 
Call from ‘‘ Rose Marie,”’ 
and Philip Dore, of 
Bournemouth Pavilion, in 
Ketelbeian melancholy 
(Parlo. E 10952, 12in., 
4s. 6d.) and The Desert 
Song (Parlo. R556, 3s.) 
have caught their mood 
from Edward O’Henry, of 
Tussaud’s (H.M.V.B3196, 
3s. as well as Broadcast 
5131, 2s., and 501, 1s. 3d.) 
Rowland - Tims, of the 
Capitol (H.M.V. B3242, 
3s.), Quentin Maclean, of 
the Regal (Col. 5673, 3s.), 
and Sandy Macpherson, 
of the Empire (H.M.V. 
B3263, 3s.). But the last 
cheers up in Dancing 
Animal Crackers under 
the infectious influence 
of a piano, ’cello, violin and xylophone. This is the record 
to buy. 





EDWARD O’HENRY. 


Some Songs. 


Peter Dawson has re-recorded Trotére’s The Deathless Army 
with an orchestral accompaniment (H.M.V. ©1805, 12in., 
4s. 6d.), and De Rance’s The Journey’s End, which is used 
in the film as a theme song. This will be wanted by many 
and is a good recording. Thomas Case, the light baritone, is 
welcome in Ireland’s Hope, the Hornblower, though Sir Henry 
Newbolt’s words are not clear ; yet another Leanin’ is coupled 
with it (Parlo. R552, 3s.). Murray Stewart, the Scottish 
tenor, is not making much headway, singing to an organ 
accompaniment in Bournemouth Pavilion Just for to-day 
(Seaver) and Dickson’s Thanks be to God (Parlo. R555, 3s.) ; 
the words are clear enough but the voice still has an edge, and 
it may be doubted whether on any plane this singer is yet half 
as good as John McCormack, who is to be heard (ye Gods !) 
in Lover, come back to me and I love to hear you singing on 
H.M.V. DA1077 (6s.). 

A sweet-voiced newcomer is Sylvia Cecil soprano, who will 
make even better records than this (H.M.V. B3205, 3s.) of 
Phillips’s Early in the morning and Erie Coates’s I heard 
you singing, when she has learned that every single word must 
be clear at a first hearing. 


Olive Groves, the always capable and clear radio soprano, 
sings two songs from ‘‘ Dear Love ”’ (Decca F 1609, 2s.). 


Another sweet and true voice is that of Scout Teddy James, 
who made a promising debut last month in Gounod’s Ave 
Maria and Nazareth (Parlo. R527, 3s.) and followed it up with 
Danny Boy and Who is Sylvia? (R551, 3s.). It’s a ‘* dear 
little voice’ rather than a divine voice; the instrumental 
accompaniments are good. 
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Raymond Newell is still inclined to press some of his notes, 
but, with a chorus, he makes an attractive record of Longstaffe’s 
Little Grey Church and Phillips’s Jus’ keepin’ on (Col. 5688, 3s.). 
There is never a doubt about the charm of George Metaxa’s 
voice in I used to dream and Who cares? but a weakness 
for white notes and an occasional nasality are questionable 
(H.M.V. B3266, 3s.). 


The Maestros, a quintet of English male voices, are popular 
and give this month their Popular Medley (Col. 5592-3, four 
parts, 6s.). They have not the ease and finish of such singers 
as the Sophomores, but this is probably due to lack of 
rehearsals ; for it is obvious that they are all good—and very 
likely well-known—singers. 

Tommy Sandilands is a ‘‘ boy-tenor’’ who indulges in 
Maire, My Girl and The Dawn (Zono. 5486, 2s. 6d.). His 
voice is so light and tender that it would be sheer cruelty to 
criticise his singing ; and he is widely admired. 


What's his Name? 


This ‘‘ party novelty ’ (Col. 5645, 3s.) will go into every 
collection to be used when there is company; for Tommy 
Handley makes it really entertaining. He sings the verse 
and the audience fills in the blanks. 


Norman Long registers boredom in I do hate lying in bed 
and his brisker manner in The Imports of England (Col. 5666, 
3s.), and succeeds as usual in amusing his gramophone audience. 


George Buck is one of those brisk comedians whose words are 
perfectly clear after a few playings. His Bunkey-Doodle- 
1-Doh is full of life and Maggie's Cold very infectious (Decca 
F1612, 2s.). 


Syncopated Duets. 


One of the best duets of the month is by the clever pair 
Dora Maughan and Walter Fehl who are irresistable in Tie 
a little string around your finger and Don’t pe so unkind (H.M.V. 
B3251, 3s.). A car- 
icature of Gwen 
Farrar and Billy 
Mayerl appears on 
this page, but their 
new record is not 
particularly excit- 
ing. In Egypt is 
quite an ordinary 
number and So the 
bluebirds and _ the 
blackbirds got to- 
gether was immor- 
talised by Paul 
Whiteman’s 
Rhythm Boys last 
summer, and is the 
only version to get 
(Decca M98). Lay- 
ton and Johnstone 
have no less than 
\\\ five releases, of 
. which I shall bring 
three to your 
notice: Aren't We 
All and If I had 
a talking picture of 
you (Col. 5668, 3s.), Mother Goose Parade (the best version I have 
heard of this number) and My Dream Memory (Col. 5669, 3s.), 
and Blue Hawaii and Gotta feelin’ for you (Col. 5697, 3s.). 
Two good solos are provided by Barrie Oliver in Ev'ry day away 
with you and Tain’t no sin (Decca F1606, 2s.), while Lou 
Abelardo scores another success in In the Moonlight and 
If I had a talking picture of you (Decca F 1603, 2s.). 





GWEN FARRAR AND BILLY MAYERL. 


Is Hayes Afraid of Rhythm? 


Jack Hylton’s famous band has been playing for some weeks 
at the Kit-Cat Restaurant, and everyone agrees that it is a 
marvellous dancing combination as well as a great show band. 
In fact its success as a dance band has surprised many people. 
This prompts one to ask what is the matter with the band’s 
records. In the first place they are greatly overamplified 
and in some cases to such an extent that when the full orchestra 
is playing it sounds like a steam organ about to burst. 
Obviously the fault of this lies in the recording, and I hope 
something will be done to remedy it. Secondly, it is a great 
pity that the band does not record more of its hot numbers, 
for it is developing this side of its activities extensively. It 
should not confine itself to comedy fox-trots and ordinary 
popular tunes. In particular I ask for a record of Tiger Rag, 
an arrangement of which has been one of the most popular 
features at the Kit-Cat. Thirdly, where are the rhythm 
instruments in the records? The drums cannot be heard at 
all and the double bass is very indistinct. This spoils the 
balance and is absolutely unnecessary under modern conditions. 
The February releases are a typical comedy fox-trot Bunkey 
Doodle- I-doh and that good number I may be wrong (H.M.V. 
B5760, 3s.) and Just you, just me (Good melody number) and 
Hang on to me (H.M.V. B5759). 


Whiteman the Magnificent. 


Paul Whiteman’s mid-month release has already been 
mentioned, and in the Columbia February list he goes one better. 
The dance record is Nobody’s Sweetheart and After you’ve 
gone (Col. 5702, 3s.). The former is the hottest dance record 
made by Whiteman for some time and the expert listener will 
be able to recognise many of our ‘‘ New Rhythm Style” 
friends at work, as quite a few of these are members of the 
orchestra. After you've gone is a melody number, beautifully 
played with all the customary mastery and precision. The 
other disc is a twelve incher and contains concert arrange- 
ments of Liebestraum and Song of India. The former is 
arranged by Roy Bargy and the latter by Ferdy Grofe, of 
which I much preferred the former. Incidentally, it will make 
a good quick-step, although not really intended for dancing 
(Col. 9798, 12in., 4s. 6d.). 


Some More Dance Records. 


Leo Reisman’s Orchestra is prominent in the H.M.V. February 
releases and its playing is distinguished as usual by its 
melodious performances. The first number is When youw’re 
counting the stars alone which is coupled with a good waltz 
by Nat Shilkret’s Orchestra Love me (H.M.V. B5757, 3s.), and 
the second is My sweeter than sweet, on the back of which we have 
Ted Weem’s Orchestra in Remarkable Girl (H.M.V. B5758, 3s.). 
This latter number is very typical of Weems, having plenty of 
spirit and dash about it. Lastly Reisman plays Gay Love, 
which is coupled with a fine performance of Perhaps by Rudy 
Vallee and His Connecticut Yankees (H.M.V. B5755, 3s.). 
Incidentally, Rudy Vallee has made a talkie which will be 
released shortly in this country, and we shall have something 
more to say about it when the records of the songs are issued. 
Another good double in the same list is The New May Fair 
Dance Orchestra in She’s my slip of a girl and My heart is saying. 
(H.M.V. B5756, 3s.). All the above are fox-trots with the 
exception of Love Me and they will prove as useful for dancing 
as for listening. 


A newcomer to the Columbia list is Merle Johnston and His 
Ceco Couriers and their contribution—If I had my way 
(fox-trot) and Where the sweet forget-me-nots remember (fox- 
trot)—is a good example of modern American dance music 
without being too modern (Col. 5703, 3s.). Ben Selvin’s 
Orchestra plays a straightforward Miss You (Col. 5704, 3s.), 
while Ray Starita’s Band caters for the six-eight dancer in 
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March of the Chocolate Soldiers (Col. 5701, 3s.). An adequate 
fox-trot medley of the tunes from ‘‘ Dear Love”’ is provided 
by Jack Payne and the B.B.C. Dance Orchestra on Col. 5707, 3s. 


A good disc by Paul Specht’s Band in the mid-January 
Parlophone, list, which contained Sweetheart we need each other 
and the waltz Youw’re always in my arms, both from ‘‘ Rio 
Rita’? (Parlo. R533, 3s.). This is a record that can well be 
added to the collection. Smith Ballew and His Orchestra are 
noted for their refined playing, in the same way as Leo Reisman, 
and their Just you, just me and Blondy (both from ‘* Marianne ’’) 
should prove thoroughly popular (Parlo. R535, 3s.). 


Decca release four new Ambrose dises,. which include Tiptoe 
through the tulips and Painting the clouds with sunshine (M110, 
3s.) from “ The Gold Diggers of Broadway,” Ill be getting, 
along (from ‘‘ Splinters’’) and If I had a talking picture of 
you (M109, 3s.), and Miss Wonderful and Piccolo Pete (M111, 
3s.). These are all fox-trots and are played in typical 
Ambrosial fashion. They are all good except Piccolo Pete, 
the best versions of which have been 
done by Ted Weems and Jack Hylton. 


A Fine Tango Record in the 
Imperial List. 


Imperial had many good releases in 
their January list. One of the best 
was a tango In a little cafe played by 
Bernard Ette and His Orchestra (Im- 
perial 2206, 1s. 6d.). I think this is a 
German band, but at any rate it has 
the proper Continental atmosphere 
and I recommend it for this rather 
than for its qualities as a dance 
record. Murray and Scanlan have a 
gooc record of Lovable and Sweet, into 
which they introduce plenty of rhythm 
and some good cross-talk (Imperial 
2202, 1s. 6d.), but a disappointment 
was the first record of Vincent Lopez 
and His Orchestra. It has always 
had rather an uneven reputation and 
neither Why nor My sweeter than 
sweet made a very successful debut in 
its new surroundings (Imperial 2195, 
Is. 6d.). The ever popular In a 
monastery garden and In a Persian 
market are recorded by Gandino and His Orchestra, and 
will undoubtedly enjoy a large sale (Imperial 2199, 1s. 6d.), 
while Sam Baxter’s yodelling is better than many in The 
Cobbler and That old Dutch Lullaby (Imperial 2189, 1s. 6d.). 
Lovers of the Hawaiian Guitar will like Roy Smeck’s Trio in 
Am I blue and I’m just a vagabond lover (Imperial 2197, 1s. 6d.). 
La Palina Broadcasters make a good disc of the fox-trot Sweet- 
heart we need each other, with The Rounders in Rio Rita on the 
reverse side (Imperial 2194, 1s. 6d.). 


Five Singers. 


Here are some famous people, Raquel Meller, Irene Bordoni, 
Lilian Davies, Ann Penn and Gracie Fields, with hosts of 
admirers who will rush to buy their records. I remember 
years ago, being told to look out for Gracie Fields because she 
was marvellous—‘‘in the Raquel Meller class,’ the highest 
praise possible. Well, in these records she is well above it, 
for Raquel Meller, in two Spanish songs by Guerrero, La 
Garterana and Rafaeliyo (Parlo. R554, 3s.) is so far from the 
microphone that little of her personality emerges out of my 
gramophone ; while Gracie Fields sings two songs from ‘‘ Sunny- 
side up’’ (H.M.V. B3248, 3s.) about ten times better than 
Janet Gaynor, and much better than they deserve. Ann Penn 
records well (H.M.V. B3249, 3s.) but she has so many 





IRENE BORDONI 


personalities that™when she tries to be herself one wonders 
who is being imitated; great charm, but not great sincerity. 
Lilian Davies’s deliciously limpid voice is well recorded in 
Friml’s L’amour, toujours Vamour and Levant’s My Dream 
Memory (H.M.V. B3248, 3s.); sure to be a popular record. 
The words are mostly, but not always, clear. 


But for real personality put through the microphone, almost 
as nettement as Yvonne Printemps’s we must look to Irene 
Bordoni, who sings two of her songs from that amusing talkie 
** Paris,” the naughty I wonder what is really on his mind 
and the more sentimental My Lover (Col. 5691, 3s.). No one 
who has seen the film should miss this; nor any student of 
microphone personalities. Put on I wonder in a crowded room 
and see if everyone does not stop talking! 


Yorkshire Dialect 


The voice of Moses Mellor, the Yorkshire dialect entertainer 
(Parlo. R547-9, 3s. each) does not re- 
cord very well; or perhaps it is over 
amplified. This is particularly notice- 
able in Some more tales (R549) which, 
by the way, are not very entertaining. 
His dialect is good. The pick of the 
three records is R548, with Bite bigger 
Billie on one side, and What wor it on 
the other, both from John Hartley’s 
Yorkshire lyrics. 


Regal Half-Crowns, 


The Flanagan Brothers play The 
Auld Blackthorn reel on their accor- 
deons and sing Cod liver oil (G9473) ; 
likely to be popular. The Alabama 
Barn Stormers, niggers singing and 
thrumming, make something oddly 
attractive out of Uncle Ned and 
Green Valley waltz (G9458). This 
should be heard. The Two Gilberts 
are clear and capable in Oh, Maggie 
and Park yourself close to me (G9468), 
and Hal Swain and his Band contribute 
some of Feldman’s Talkie tit bits 
(G9469), not the most interesting. 


Tangos. 


Though no one seems to dance the tango the demand for 
tango records does not slacken, and it is said that in sea-ports 
the sale of them is large and steady. Besides the well-known 
Parlophones, both Argentine and French, tango-buyers should 
be reminded of the series of Edison Bell Radios (8in., Is. 3d. 
each), of which a special list may be obtained from any dealer. 


Policemen at Play. 


The Metropolitan Police Minstrels have something to learn 
which they ought to know, and that is to follow the beat ; 
but in What’s the matter with P.C. Brown and Hello Sunshine, 
Hello (Regal G9460, 2s. 6d.) they express themselves with 
gusto and the soloists R. T. Rushmore and C. T. Bain deserve 
their promotion. A very jolly record. 


Will Hay. 


The third and fourth parts of The Fourth Form at 
St. Michaels (Col. 5695, 3s.) are as amusing as the first two 
parts, and admirers of the back-chat of Will Hay and his son, 
with interjections from Harbottle, will not miss this. 
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February Broadcasts. 


Lionel Monkton Memories, from Keep off the grass to Soldiers 
in the Park are most pleasantly evoked by soloists, chorus 
and orchestra on 5126; Arthur Vivian (baritone) has made an 
exceptionally good record of Maire, my Girl and Kennedy- 
Russell’s Vale on 5129; and Melsa (violin) in Hejre Kati 
{Hubay) and Zigeunerweisen or Gypsy Airs (Sarasate) is 
wonderful value for money on 5130. But the gem of a well- 
constructed bulletin is The Sheffield Orpheus Choir in Ould 
John Braddleum and On Ilkla Moor baht ’at on 5128. The 
well-known choir sings the words of these north country songs 
clearly, with just the right mixture of simplicity and variety. 
An outstanding record at any price. 


The above are Broadcast Twelves (2s. each). Among the 
8in. (1s. 3d.) is another really good comic record by Sandy 
Powell, assisted by Peggy (490), called The Mountaineer. He 
is a distinct find. 


Just you, just me and Marianne are very good tunes, and 
will prove useful when recorded on the long-playing Broadcast 
Twelves by The Manhattan Melodymakers (2532, 2s.). Teddy 
Brown and his xylophone are featured with the same combina- 
tion in Fairy on the Clock, which has that charming waltz, 
Dance away the night on the reverse side (2534, 2s:). A good 
double by The New York Night Birds is Now I’m in love and 
I may be wrong (2535). An opportunity at Is. 3d. is Sid 
Roy’s Lyricals in You want lovin’ and Baby, oh! where can 
you be (497). 


Elsie Carlisle again heads Dominion List. 


That clever singer, Elsie Carlisle, is in splendid form in her 
new Dominion record, on which she sings I’m ka-razy for 
you and The one that I love loves me (A235, Is. 3d.). Film 
songs are also a popular feature of this issue, and among them 
may be mentioned Rio Rita and Sweetheart, we need each 
other, played by The Savoy Orpheans (A228, Is. 3d.), which 
organisation must not be confused with the original Savoy 
Orpheans, as it contains only one or two members of that 
famous band of the past. Dance away the night (waltz) and 
Sunnyside Up are featured by The Brooklyn Broadcasters 
(A232, Is. 3d.), as well as the two tunes from “ The Gold 
Diggers of Broadway ”’ (A233, 1s. 3d.). Among the vocalists, 
we have some yodelling by George Bolton (A236, Is. 3d.) and 
Vernon Wallace in Underneath the Russian Moon and Dream 
Mother (A239). There is a good Hawaiian quartet record of 
Sposin’ and This is Heaven (A242), and The Cuckoo Waltz 
and The Squirrel Dance are pleasant trifles played by Herbert 
Lodge’s Octet (A243). 


Further Magical Tricks. 


In the Edison Bell Radio list Oswald Williams of Maskelyne’s 
continues his series of conjuring tricks on No. 1294, on which 
he does No. 5,Copper and Silver and No. 6, Cutting the Cards. 
These are both ingenious, and might be worth getting for 
entertainment purposes, seeing that the record only costs 
Is. 3d. Many popular tunes are included in Talkie Tunes, 
a selection played by Domenico Possetti and His Orchestra 
(1288), and Alfredo and His Band represents good value in 
Underneath the Russian Moon and To be in love (1290), as well 
as in Glorianna (somewht old this!) and I’ve got a feeling I'm 
falling (1282). Chris Hall is heard in Drinking and Simon 
the Cellarer (1295), and the sentimental will enjoy Stanley 
Kirby in Dream Mother and Darling old mother 0’ mine (1284). 


Good Dance Discs in Worldecho List. 


Seeing that they are offered for the extremely moderate 
price of ls. 3d., the dance records in the Worldecho List are 
very good value. The Savoy Plaza Band strives to be more 
original than the majority of recording combinations and 
their renderings of four of the tunes from “‘ Rio Rita ’’ should 
be much appreciated (A1032-3). In addition to these they 
play Tiptoe through the tulips and Painting the clouds with 
sunshine (A1034), and the two tunes from ‘‘ Sunnyside Up ”’ 
on A1036. The vocal side of the list is not so good, though 
Jack Vaughan will probably appeal in two such old favourites 
as Simon the Cellarer and Down among the dead men (A1044), 
while Cyril Lidington could be recommended for his perform- 
ance in Fairy on the Clock, were it not for Little Pal on the 
back (A1043). 


Dancing for Half-a-Crown. 


The present day half-crown dance records represent splendid 
value, being beautifully recorded and, generally speaking, 
adequately played. There is not, as a rule, the interest in 
listening, which one gets from certain of the three shillings 
records, but records such as that by The Rhythmic Eight in 
I've got a feeling I’m falling (Zonophone A5498, 2s. 6d.), are 
valuable from every point of view. The reverse side of this 
dise is a waltz Marie, played in a straightforward manner by 
the same combination. Hal Swain and his Band infuse a lot 
of brightness into their records, and, as ‘‘ novelty fox-trots ” 
are always popular, I expect there will be a big demand for 
Lonesome Little Doll and Mickey Mouse (Regal G9470, 2s. 6d.). 
Two film songs, Turn on the heat and Sunnyside Up (both from 
‘Sunnyside Up”) are featured by Eugene Brockman’s 
Orchestra (Homochord D1455, 2s. 6d.), while six-eight dancers 
will find Valparaiso, played by the Arcadians Dance Orchestra 
to their liking, with the ever popular Singing in the rain on the 
back (Zonophone 5501, 2s. 6d.). I may be wrong and Now 
I’m in Love are two fox-trots that are enjoying considerable 
popularity and the Rhythmic Troubadours give them pleasant 
renderings (Regal G9471, 2s. 6d.). The Rhythm Spinners 
play My Sin, and the popular waltz Underneath the Russian 
Moon, on Homochord, D1456, 2s. 6d., and I see the writer of 
the company’s bulletin says of it: ‘‘ A charming double-sided 
disc, with two excerpts from the land of jazz, but still full of 
melody (somewhat of a rarity nowadays), which shows that 
he does not know what he is talking about. I mention the 
dise for the waltz, not the fox-trot, which is deplorable. 


Two Fine Yodelling Records. 


Two new excellent yodelling records are issued this month, 
but they are of very different types. Andreany gives us some 
authentic yodelling on Parlophone E6251 (2s. 6d.), and it is 
a record that should not be missed by yodel enthusiasts. On 
Zonophone 5465, Jimmie Rodgers introduces some yodelling 
into his Desert Blues and My Carolina Sunshine Girl. This 
is quite a remarkable record, and, although records by this 
singer have often been commented upon favourably before, 
it is the best he has made to date. The first number especially 
has a most appealing rhythm which most people should enjoy. 
Very different from these two discs is Songs for Little People, 
Parts 3 and 4, sung by Lewis James, and though I would buy 
the record for the songs, the singer has a most irritating voice 
(Zonophone 5492, 2s. 6d.). 





[Many other February records have not arrived in time for review; but the best of them will be included in the broadcast programmes 
on Fridays, 1-2 p.m., and mentioned in ihe “ Daily Mirror” gramophone article on the previous Thursdays.—LONDON Ep.] 
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MUSICIANS AND MECHANICAL 
MUSIC 


S a footnote to the Editorial it may be worth while to 
give a virtually complete text of the address which 
the London Editor made before the Incorporated 
Society of Musicians at Chester on January 2nd. 

Sir Hugh Allen was in the chair, and introduced the London 
Editor, who began by saying that he felt like an officer in the 
Tank Corps invited to address the members of the Cavalry 
Club on the subject of mechanised warfare. After a brief 
reference to the early history of mechanical music, he proceeded 
as follows :— 

‘*Many of you remember the gradual emergence of the 
gramophone disc and of the gramophone itself from its dis- 
reputable obscene childhood in the gutter and the side-show 
to its flaunting vulgar adolescence, and on to its years of gen- 
tility when the machine had to be housed in a cabinet of inlaid 
wood, to be cramped into a piece of indeterminate furniture 
for the drawing-room, and when the records of celebrities cost 
a guinea a piece. I daresay many of you are already aching to 
get to the discussion when you will be able to tell us your first 
experiences of the gramophone. You will perhaps ask us 
whether we, too, remember this or that monstrosity of twenty, 
thirty, forty years ago, and in asking us you will be implying 
that no one with any vestige of a musical education, any sense 
of humour or any sense of decency, could conceivably have 
associated himself seriously in those days with the gramophone. 

‘* Well, ladies and gentlemen, I give you all that—I give you 
all the ridicule and sarcasm that are in your mind. I have 
enough of my own and to spare. Can’t we to-day agree to 
put them aside and to concentrate less upon the disreputable 
history of the gramophone—for all of us must bear our share 
of responsibility for its disrepute—and more upon the inherent 
divine spark—the life in mechanical music ? 

‘IT think we must, or at any rate I think you must. This 
is no time for gossiping and airing prejudices ; but I am going 
to trespass on your indulgence to the extent of asking you to 
consider seriously with me for a few minutes the practical 
experiences of the last seven years of my life. They have been 
wrapped up in the gramophone almost to the exclusion of 
anything else. When my brother-in-law, Compton Mackenzie, 
started his magazine, THE GRAMOPHONE, seven years ago, the 
industry was in full swing; the record catalogues were full 
of illustrious names of artists—Patti, Melba, Caruso, Plangon, 
Tamagno, Kirkby Lunn, Nikisch, Toscanini and so on, dozens 
of them. It had already been established that Handel only 
wrote one Largo, and Chopin one Nocturne ; and that Elgar’s 
Violin Concerto, for instance, and most string quartets could 
be recorded in at most 15 minutes a piece. There was, you see, 
a public for good music—we soon found that. Arthur 
Clutton Brock wrote his last article before his death for our 
magazine, and he pleaded withall the sensitiveness of his nature 
and the charm of his writing for the acceptance of the gramo- 
phone record as producing a new quality of music, a quality 
of fairy music, very lovely in its way, and with some advantages 
over the music of concert halls and drawing-rooms which we 
had known all our lives. 

‘* But he was alone. Where were the other musicians and 
musical critics ? Who supported our venture except those 
who had already begun to do what they could in the same 
direction ; the great recording companies who never wavered 
in their support of an endeavour to treat them seriously ; 
leaders and conductors like that foremost and earliest champion, 
Sir Landon Ronald, and during the last ten years Sir Walford 


Davies ; and writers like Mr. Percy Scholes, Mr. Herman Klein, 
Mr. Robert Legge, Mr. W. R. Anderson (then editor of The 
Music Teacher) and Mr. Sydney Grew? All along the line 
it was the musical profession which was letting things slide, 
ignoring things, doing nothing to help the public or the 
commercial people. I believe that there are many of you 
here to-day who are glad that you did see, even then, that 
you must help to mould this great growing thing; but how 
many of you found it involved a slight loss of caste among your 
ne er : 

** You are like the heirs of a great heritage, a vast estate, a 
huge mansion—legislation by the people for the people, the 
march of events, the pressure of modern conditions threaten 


you. You have to surrender acre after acre ; you are offered 
compensation. You can’t get servants for your great house ; 


you can’t afford anything. What are you to do with all your 
traditions, your sensitiveness and pride, with even the thought 
of your own heir? It isn’t easy. You can let everything go 
with a curse, snatch up the compensation money and turn your 
back on all that has made life worth living—and start again. 
Or you can return to your great house, close all the shutters, 
let the servants go, and eke out a miserable existence defiantly 
and proudly to the bitter end. 

‘““The third course is surely the best. It is to accept the 
situation unselfishly with a high courage ; to become a leader 
in the breaking up of your estate for the use of the public, 
to be yourself the guide and lecturer of the crowds who come 
to marvel at your pictures and furniture and gardens; yourself 
the historian of your great house and your great inheritance ! 
With this never-flagging purpose in your heart, to ensure that. 
as little damage as possible is done to a priceless inheritance, as 
little ignorance left festering in the minds of the ignorant, as 
much encouragement given to the enquiring and appreciative 
spirit, however humble, as it lies in your power to compass. 

‘** That’s all very well, but isn’t it precisely what you have 
been doing ? 

“Itis not. Perhaps it is a good thing that I am here to-day 
instead of the man whom you invited to address you, because 
I can say what he could not say. I can suggest to you that 
so far as the gramophone is concerned, he, Compton Mackenzie, 
an amateur with no musical training, has done as much for 
the fair fame of music as any one member of the Incorporated 
Society of Musicians. He raised the battle-cry, he rallied 
round him the music lovers and the would-be music lovers of 
the gramophone world and taught them to sing in chorus: 
‘We want more good music, we want works recorded complete, 
not cut into a tangle.’ The commercial people responded 
nobly. They said, ‘ Of course, if that’s what you want and if 
you will pay for it you shall have it... Compton Mackenzie 
had a competition to find out what symphonies and what. 
concertos were most urgently needed by the public. Since 
then all those symphonies and concertos have been made 
available on gramophone records. He offered to give the 
Trout Quintet records to the writer of the best essay on ‘ Why 
I don’t like Chamber Music.’ This was four years ago. A 
miner won it, and in a few weeks he wrote to say that he was 
converted .... 

‘But I needn’t tell you anecdotes of this kind ; you know 
as well as I do that vast public which is slowly learning to 
enjoy and appreciate the glories of your inheritance through 
mechanical music. Whether you give any credit to Compton 
Mackenzie for the present quantity and quality of gramophone 
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records of what I call vaguely good music, does not matter. 
But here are two small points that are connected with the 
support that you musicians have given to mechanical music. 

‘No sooner was THE GRAMOPHONE magazine on its legs 
than we started a Player-Piano supplement. A good many 
musicians have given their blessing to the Player-Piano because 
the amateur can, if he likes, do something besides listen. He 
can interpret ; and Mr. Ernest Newman and Mr. Sydney Grew 
wrote books about this. Anyhow we were premature with our 
endeavour to do for player-pianists what we were doing for 
gramophonists, and though the Trade gave us full support, 
no one else did, and the musical profession, so far as I know, 
never lifted a finger to encourage us. 

“The other point is that Compton Mackenzie started a 
Society, the National Gramophonic Society, in our early days 
for the purpose of making records of chamber music, to supple- 
ment the output of the commercial companies. Mr. W. W. 
Cobbett was a strong supporter, and we had no difficulty in 
finding artists to play for us, and members all over the world 
to buy enough records to keep the Society afloat financially. 
We have made about 150 records. We are still making them. 

** But the whole enterprise has been tremendously uphill 
work, only kept going by the loyalty of the handful of 
enthusiasts concerned in it. You might suppose that the 
musical profession would have welcomed our efforts, recom- 
mended our records to pupils for study, used them for lectures, 
put them in libraries. Not a bit of it. I must confess that 
from time to time I have been asked to give records to musical 
critics or to lend them to lecturers ; but so far as I know there 
is only one musician in this country who is a member of the 
N.G.S. and pays for his records, and that is Mr. Alec Rowley. 
No single musical institution is a member and has our records ; 
though for a year or two Mr. Cobbett presented the records of 
the Society to the Trinity College of Music. In America, of 
course, it is different. Some American Universities and Public 
Libraries take all the records we issue, and the agents that we 
have over there take the liveliest interest in all our doings and 
are responsible for about a third of our sales. 

“In this country the B.B.C. has been very good about 
broadcasting N.G.S. records ; it does not advertise the Society 
or give its address, but it considers the records worth broad- 
casting on their own merits to listeners. 

“But then the radio in this country is an amateur show, 
and there is no need for me to deal with broadcasting, though 
I am quite prepared to do so if you wish. My view is that 
the mistakes that the musical profession made in not guiding 
the gramophone industry cannot be repeated in the case of 
radio. Mercifully the chance has gone, or at any rate the risks 
are very much less. One sees the attempts of the gramophone 
to provide the best, rather than the worst, hampered by the 
apathy, if not the hostility, of the musicians ; the International 
Educational Society struggling along by the munificence of 
one man; the N.G.S. struggling along because its overhead 
expenses are borne by a magazine ; the old-established Educa- 
tion Department of the Gramophone Co. and the more recent 
one of the Columbia Co. fighting all the time for bare existence 
in the teeth of the sales-managers—and the musical profession 
looking on dispassionately. 

“ The long-playing record, which will only be of real use for 
the recording of big works, movements of symphonies, concertos 
and chamber music, and whole acts of operas, still waits for 
the musicians to say ‘ We must have it.’ I hope that I shall 
be contradicted on this point, and that as a matter of fact 
every one in this hall has urged the recording companies to 
perfect the long-playing record. 

“But perhaps it is question of money? Perhaps the 
musical profession cannot afford to buy gramophones and 
records or radio sets, and that those members of it who have 
never had any truck with mechanical music have refrained from 
poverty, not from disdain. If that is so it is a great pity, 
because it involves, not instantly, indeed, but gradually, 
the disappearance of the musical profession as we now know it. 


** But be quite clear on one point, The musical profession 
may dwindle into nothing; but mechanical music does not 
threaten the composition or the performance of music. or even 
the teaching of music. More and more every year is the 
demand for new composers felt and for greater orchestras, 
permanent opera, world-famous virtuosos. Never in the 
history of the world has so much noble music been heard 
by so many living people as last year, never has your inheri- 
tance from the past been appreciated by a huger public of the 
present. 

‘“‘ What is doomed is mediocrity, and in this assembly I need 
not be cautious about what I say. The second-rate composer 
and second-rate artist are no longer finding it easy to bluff the 
public ; the third-rate are struggling for bare existence. Look 
at the B.B.C., which cannot afford to employ only first and 
second-rate artists ; it is constantly abused not merely by 
musicians but by the listening public for inflicting third-rate 
performers on the air. And yet those performers twenty years 
ago would have escaped chastisement. Can you deny that ? 

‘Tt does not much matter for my argument whether you 
regard mechanical music as a juggernaut or as a gold mine. 
What does matter is that, whether you yourselves are destined 
to die paupers or millionaires, your plain duty is to serve 
music with all your abilities and experience and enthusiasm. 
Your service is bitterly needed in helping mechanical music. 
You must see how slow the progress will be if you do not give 
your help. Can you—I don’t say afford, because that’s only 
a side-issue but—can you bear to pass by on the other side ? 
When leaders are wanted, and not only, leaders but instructors, 
so badly, can you stand back ? 

“Well, you may say, supposing we offer our compositions 
or our services to the recording companies, shall we be so very 
welcome ? I think not. You lost your opportunity twenty 
years ago; and quite enough musical people have taken the 
opportunity and are reaping the harvest. There is not much 
gleaning to be done in that field. 

‘*The gramophone and the player-piano and radio are to 
all intents and purposes independent; they have only to 
beckon in order to get what they want. That Debussy died 
without having supervised the recording of his works for 
posterity is a reflection on the musical profession rather than 
on the commercial companies. Sir Edward Elgar and Richard 
Strauss have conducted their own works in the recording 
studio, and if the present spirit of the public is maintained we 
shall see that every composer registers his authoritative 
interpretation of his works in future. But we shall want your 
support in this demand. 

‘“T have left till the last the form of mechanical music that 
seems to me most urgently in need of your serious consideration, 
and I approach it with some trepidation. Bluntly, are you 
musicians going to let the sound-films develop in the same way 
as the gramophone? These, as you know, are a tremendous 
menace and a tremendous opportunity. The time is already 
in sight when they will be linked with the gramophone and 
radio—this is an absolute certainty, and already the world 
trust of entertainment is being formed in America. Music 
will play a large part in this entertainment ; outside it will 
inevitably have an attenuated existence. 

“If the cinema were destined to set the standard for the 
world’s entertainment, we should be in a bad way, for the 
artistic standards of the cinema, generally speaking, are the 
standards of the servants’ hall and the popular gramophone 
records ; they are far below the standards that some of you 
musicians and musical critics have brought into the gramophone 
world lately, and which the B.B.C. has faithfully followed. 

“ But if you realize that the sound reproduction of the 
talking and singing film is now in the stage at which von 
Bulow gave his blessing to the phonograph in 1890, you will 
realize that now, and not ten years hence, is the time for you to 
take the development of films seriously. If the past has taught 
you its lesson you will not miss the present opportunity. 
Nothing can prevent operas being filmed with every device of 
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sound and colour and stereoscopy that money and inventive 
genius can produce. Nothing can prevent the great classics 
being recorded and filmed for the delectation of the humblest 
home. The musical side of this vast entertainment trust 
will be stupendous whether we desire it or not ; and if any of 
you have any practical experience of talkies you will know the 
unutterable degradation of Wagner and Verdi and the rest of 
them that we may expect unless musicians fling themselves, 
without any thought for their personal appearance and the 
comments of their friends, into the fray. You may have been 
amused to hear that Mark Hambourg was playing the part of 


Beethoven in a sound film, and I daresay the result will be open 
to criticism ; but I do beg you, ladies and gentlemen, who have 
given your lives to music, and who know how to create the 
good and the beautiful in your work, to take an active and 
benevolent part in helping Mechanical Music to aim high, rather 
than as hitherto to take an almost malicious pleasure in watch- 
ing its struggles and failures.” 

Sir Hugh Allen having been obliged to leave the conference 
for London, the chair was taken by Mr. Bernard Johnson, and 
an interesting discussion followed, in which several prominent 
musicians paid tribute to the usefulness of the gramophone. 


mm R 


TECHNICAL TALK 


By OUR TECHNICAL ADVISER. 


The Old Love and the New. 


The events of outstanding importance since my last notes 
appeared in these columns have been the publication of Vox 
and the announcement of the Stenode Radiostat. A number 
of readers have written flattering letters, jealous for the solid 
claims of THE GRAMOPHONE against the seductive charms of 
the new venture. They need have no fear. Naturally, wireless 
and all its concomitants have been taking up a great deal of 
our time during the past few months. The design, construction 
and testing of the Vor demonstration receiver and the fitting 
up of new demonstration and testing rooms at the new head- 
quarters have kept some of us very busy indeed. But the 
facilities thereby made available have already amply justified 
the labour; and they are just as valuable for gramophone 
work as for radio. 


High Price Levels— 


It is to be admitted, however, that as time goes on the centre 
of interest for technical folk is shifting from the mechanical 
to the electrical. There are so many more interesting problems 
to be solved. The Editor has made some rather caustic 
remarks on electrical reproduction in the Sunday Pictorial 
during recent weeks, and, for my part, I am not in the least 
disposed to quarrel with him about them. It is admittedly 
possible to obtain a definitely better quality of reproduction 
electrically than mechanically—at a price. But the price at 
present is far too high. Let us be quite clear on this. We have 
in this country the finest electrical components that the world 
produces, and I believe, from accounts that reach me from a 
number of trustworthy sources, that our standard of quality 
is unequalled. But America is rapidly overtaking us in this 
respect and is already a long way ahead of us in price values. 
I have spent some time recently examining American 
periodicals ; the wireless journals over there are decidedly 
superior to most of ours, by the way. I find that a ‘“‘seven- 
tube ” radio gramophone in a handsome cabinet, with a moving 
coil speaker and all mains operated, can be obtained for about 
150 dollars. The present rate of exchange is 4-86 dollars to the 
pound, so that this price represents just over £30. And 
remember that the cost of living and the rates of wages are 
higher in the States than here so that the value of money is 
less. How is it done? By mass production on a large scale, 
efficient factory organisation, and an energetic sales and 
advertising policy. In fact, we are getting the story of the 
motor-car over again. We need a Morris to compete with 


the Fords. Let us by all means keep our Rolls-Royces ; 
but do not let us delude ourselves into thinking that they will 
become popular. We want standardised, chassis-built sets 
made in quantities on a well-planned scheme. 


—and the reason. 


What is standing in the way? Just this: not more than 
25 per cent. of our population have alternating current wired 
to their homes. I believe that this tardiness in the develop- 
ment of electrical resources is ultimately responsible for a large 
part of our industrial difficulties—that and the spirit of which it 
is a manifestation. That is why the grid scheme is of funda- 
mental importance. Be that as it may, there can be no doubt 
that the commercial future of the particular art in which we 
are specially interested, the art of sound reproduction, is 
intimately bound up with the wider distribution of A.C. 
electric supplies. It follows, therefore, that we are not likely 
to see prices corresponding to the American rates for many 
years. This year we have seen a definite move in the right 
direction, and I believe that prices have come down to as low a 
figure as can at present be expected. Take, for instance, the 
Academy Electrical Reproducer at 50 guineas, or the H.M.YV. 
Radio-gramophone at £75, or the Marconiphone type 47 at 
£24. Such value for money was unthinkable a year ago. 
Better still, take the Columbia type 304, a mains set with 
three screened-grid H.F. stages, detector and power output 
stage. I know of nothing to compete with it in this country 
at anything like the price. It is rather a specialised type 
of set, more suitable to the radio man than to the gramophonist, 
but it is beautifully designed and attractively housed, and unlike 
most sets with three H.F. stages it is quite suitable for the 
man-in-the-street. In fact, it is an achievement of which 
Columbia have every reason to be proud. 


The Stenode Radiostat. 


Dr. Robinson has had good publicity for his new invention. 
And for once I believe that the invention is worth all the 
publicity it can possibly get. It is a pity, though, that the 
promoters chose a name for it reminiscent both of patent 
medicines and junk resistances. However, that is not of 
importance ; what really matters is that here we have, as it 
were, a method of damping which is both instantaneous and 
100 per cent. effective. I use, the word damping since the 
effect is precisely that of absorption of energy, but it is perhaps 
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not really appropriate, since it has hitherto always been 
associated with a time-lag and a flattening of tuning for 
resonance, while the stenode radiostat has the opposite charac- 
teristics. The difference seems to be that hitherto we have been 
familiar with amplitude damping whereas the new invention 
employs a method of phase damping. These notes are being 
written long before a full technical disclosure of the principles 
has been made. But it is clear that the method does employ 
a phase-reversing device to destroy the persistence of oscilla- 
tions in a circuit, thereby making it sensitive to quick changes 
of amplitude. This is an altogether new phenomenon with 
possible applications in very many directions. For example, 
it is possible that here is the principle we have been waiting for 
to solve the remaining difficulties in television. As to all 
this we can only wait and see. 


The Physical and Optical Societies Exhibition. 


On the whole, I found the exhibition rather dull this year, 
but perhaps that was because I was only able to attend on 
the last day when there was a big crowd. Of course, I made 
my way first of all to the H.M.V. exhibit, and, as in previous 
years, found there abundant evidence of progress in testing 
apparatus. Thus, there was a direct recording response 
measurer which would actually draw a frequency response curve 
in much the same way that a barograph draws a pressure curve. 
Then there was a stroboscopic apparatus for measuring the 
torque of electric induction motors. The most interesting 
thing of all, but unfortunately I was not able to have a 
demonstration of it, was the apparatus designed for measuring 
the reverberation time-constant of a room. One of my 
colleagues, however, who was present at a private demonstra- 
tion on the previous day, assures me that the apparatus does 
constitute a really valuable contribution to acoustical 
technique. The time-constant of the chemical laboratory was 
measured to be about 3 seconds—much too big. The effect of 
a time-lag of this amount was definitely shown to be 
destructive of quality. With this new apparatus the study 
and adjustment of reverberation conditions should be a 
much simpler affair. The other exhibits which appealed 
to me most were those by the research departments of the 
G.E.C., B.T.H. and the Cavendish Laboratory, Cambridge. 
Then there was a demonstration of the ‘‘ Novotone”’ by Gambrell 
Bros., and of a new flat-diaphragm moving-coil speaker by Paul. 
The diaphragm here is made of balsa wood on account of its 
lightness and stiffness. I had heard this before at Mr. Denman’s 
lecture last April. It is a well-designed instrument, but my 
impression is that both very high and low notes are deficient. 
This, however, could very well have been due to room effects. 
The Novotone is a device invented by Dr. McLachlan for 
bringing up the strength of low notes and of high notes in 
reproduction with a pick-up. It is well known that for 
mechanical reasons low and high notes on a gramophone record 
cannot be cut at their full amplitude, and the Novotone sets 
out to compensate for these errors in recording. There is no 
doubt whatever that it actually does do this. The difference 
in response at both ends of the scale is very marked. What 
I am not so sure about is whether with present-day pick-ups 
this correction is altogether an advantage. For it is at the 
extremes of the scale that pick-ups (and sound-boxes, for the 
matter of that) show themselves at their worst. Some pick- 
ups, for example, refuse to stay in the groove of a constant 
note record below 200 cycles. Others, and these are the better 
ones, actually overemphasize the lower frequencies, and thus 
compensate on their own account for the weakness of the 
recording there. Then, at the other end of the scale, many 
pick-ups have a marked resonance, which may be very annoy- 
ing, not only because it gives a definite pitch to surface noise 
instead of a distributed sound as of running water, but also 
because it is apt to over-emphasize harmonics and make the 
repreduction ‘“reedy.” The London Editor expressed himself 
very strongly to me the other day about the reedy quality of 


the strings in the reproduction with certain pick-ups I was ex- 
perimenting with. Remember that the important harmonies in 
reed instruments are the 7th, 8th and 9th, and that these 
are unimportant in strings. A resonance on one of these 
harmonics in a violin note is thus bound to make the repro- 
duction reedy. My recent experiences are making me very 
doubtful of the wisdom of trying to lift up high note response 
by means of resonances. It is all to the good, therefore, that 
the high note correction in the Novotone can be controlled. 
At the Exhibition the tone with the correction fully applied 
was decidedly reedy and even harsh. On the other hand, with 
no correction at all it was as dead as mutton. So the pick-up 
was evidently a bad one. 

I will say no more at the moment about pick-ups and response 
curves. I hope to say a great deal during the next few months 
in a series of articles I am now preparing. Perhaps I may 
just give this one note of warning in advance: it is wise at 
present to treat all pick-up response curves with reserve ; 
they may be quite misleading. 


Stroboscopes. 

Mention of the H.M.V. motor tester reminds me that I have 
had a number of inquiries in recent months about the design 
and working of stroboscopic speed testers. And now I observe 
that the Wireless World has published a stroboscope similar 
to those published in THE GRAMOPHONE by Mr. Ainger Hall 
last year—but, in my view, in not nearly so satisfactory a 
design, since the spokes are not so long and the placing of three 
sets in adjacent rings makes observation less easy. Moreover, 
the size of the disc is too big; one cannot make continuous 
tests with the needle running to the inner grooves of the 
record, as one can with Mr. Hall’s disc. It is unlike the Wireless 
World to publish what amounts to a paraphrase of an article 
in another journal without the courtesy of reference. No 
doubt, therefore, this was an oversight. 

The stroboscope published by THE GRAMOPHONE, and sold 
in ivorine for ls.,is only of use in connection with a 50-cycle 
electric supply. In some parts of the country and abroad 
the supply is of different frequency, and readers have inquired 
how to construct a stroboscope for other frequencies. The 
calculation is quite simple. An electric light flashes at twice 
the frequency of the electric supply, since the negative half of 
the current wave is just as effective in heating the filament of 
a lamp as the positive half. So if the frequency is f there are 
2f flashes a second. 

Now if we arrange the number » of black spokes on the 
stroboscope so that, when the turntable is making r revolutions 
per minute, one spoke moves exactly to the position of the 
next spoke in the interval between two flashes, the stroboscope 
will appear to be at rest for that speed of revolution. 


1 
Now one spoke will move to the adjacent position in th of a 


1 a 60 
revolution, i.e., in =~ th of a minute or rhe of a second. This 


has to be equal to 7 Hence 2f = a which gives n = i 

To find the number of black spokes required for any speed, 
therefore, we multiply the frequency of the electric supply 
by 120, and divide the result by the number of revs. per minute 
that we are aiming at. The following table gives the value of 
n in the more usual cases : 





Frequency of 2 7 er pee ee Fak 
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Record 78r.p.m. | 23 25% | 384. (514) 77 
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Speed 80r.p.m. | 224 25 | 374 | 50 | 








By the way, why don’t the gramophone companies print a 
stroboscope on the labels of their records ? It would be quite a 
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simple matter, since the 50-cycle supply is customary in this 
country. The others are quite exceptional. Here is a chance 
for Decca to show their progressiveness. 


A Battery-operated Amplifier. 


I must apologise to readers for the delay in publishing the 
battery-operated set which I promised them some time ago. 
The set is finished and has been in full working order since 
Christmas. Only one or two details in minor adjustments 
remain to be settled. It is hoped to publish the full description 
in the March number. In the meantime it may be said quite 
definitely that the quality is well up to our standard and the 
selectivity on radio very gratifying. That is because a double- 
humped (sometimes called band-pass) aerial circuit is used. 


Hum ! 

Readers may like to know of an experience of mine in 
connexion with the Vox demonstration set. Originally we 
had a transformer in the anode circuit of the detector valve, 
with a volume control in the form of a variable resistance 
across the primary. This was apt to be a little noisy in opera- 
tion, so I decided to see the effect of converting the decoupling 
resistance and condenser into a Clough coupling arrangement 
with the transformer in the grid cireuit. This, of course, 
removed all the direct current from the primary, and naturally 
I expected an increase of bass. I got it; but I also got a most 
infernal hum, notwithstanding that the detector valve had an 
independent choke and a fairly liberal batch (6 mfd., if 
I remember aright) of smoothing condensers. I tried 
every ordinary thing I could think of, with little relief. Then 
having one of the Mershon 50 mfd (rated) electrolytic condensers 
handy, I proceeded to connect it up after the choke as a by- 
pass from H.T.+ to H.T.—. Icouldn’t put it before the choke 
for fear of introducing too big a load on the dry rectifier. The 
effect was miraculous. The objectionable hum disappeared at 
one fell swoop. One can now just hear a murmur when one 
puts one’s head close to the moving-coil speaker, and this 
clearly comes from the filament circuit where an indirectly 
heated A.C. valve is used. I hope to remove even this last 


trace before long by a method which I have found successful 
at home. It cost me nothing except a little time in rewiring. 
But of that more anon. The moral of this little story is : 
For hum suspect your detector valve first. A Mershon of 
sufficient capacity appears to be a certain cure if the hum is 
due to the H.T. supply. 


Miscellaneous Items. 


I have had one or two inquiries as to which is the best brand of 
ebonite. That, of course, is a difficult question to answer 
without a series of tests lasting over a considerable period. 
For remember that ebonite when exposed to light has the 
unfortunate habit of altering its properties. However, I think 
the essence of the inquiries will be sufficiently dealt with if 
I say that nowadays I almost invariably use Trelleborg’s 
in sheet. It isn’t so brittle as some of the other good brands, 
and, so far as my observation goes, it retains its insulation 
properties (and its appearance) quite well. Becol and Ebonart 
are also good. I like their ribbed formers particularly. 

I wonder if readers have noticed the completely insulated 
plugs and sockets which Belling Lee brought out last year ? 
They are very sound affairs. They are designed so that there 
is no chance of mis-connection and no risk of a shock if you 
touch them with the current switched on. The only criticism 
I have is that it would have been a distinct advantage if the 
insulating cover of the socket had been designed so that it 
could be mounted with little projection outside the cabinet. 
Of course, the same result is easily achieved by mounting the 
sockets on a strip inside and cutting larger holes in the cabinet 
through which the plugs can be inserted. This is the method 
used in the battery set I referred to in a previous paragraph. 

I have just received a number of the new Varley products 
for trial, and am expecting great things from them. The 
Regional Coils seem to be a very pretty job. It was a good 
idea, too, to design an intervalve push-pull transformer with 
independent secondaries, so that different values of grid bias 
could be applied, if necessary, to the push-pull valves. The 
power potentiometers, too, are very attractive. 


P. WILSON. 


ee 


British Industries Fair. 


From our readers’ point of view probably the most interest- 
ing exhibit at the British Industries Fair will be the new long- 
playing record based upon a new motor of variable speed. They 
will be able to hear, for instance, Dvorak’s Piano Quartet in 
E flat played by the English Ensemble complete on two sides 
of one 12in. record, or a special revue written by Gordon 
McConnell which plays continuously for fifteen minutes, and 
if these are as successfully reproduced as advance information 
suggests they will open up the vista down which so many of 
us have peered. We hope to report upon them more fully 
next month. 


Theme Songs a Feature of the Sterno List. 


It is rather refreshing to hear an American film theme song 
sung by a pair of cockneys, but this is what George Wilson and 
Nina Peck do with that good number Youw’ve got me picking 
petals off o’ Daisies (Sterno, 273, 1s. 6d.). Film songs are much 
featured in this list, especially in the dance section. Vincent 
Howard’s Dance Orchestra plays Sunnyside Up and Turn on the 
heat (Sterno 260, 1s. 6d.), Bernie Blake’s Orchestra Tiptoe 
through the tulips and Painting the clouds with sunshine 


(265, 1s. 6d.), and Bert Maddison’s Dance Orchestra Too 
wonderful for words and Steppin’ Along (262, 1s. 6d.). These 
all represent good value at eighteenpence. 261 (ls. 6d.), will 
be another popular disc, containing Monte Carlo (six-eight) and 
the novelty fox-trot Fairy on the Clock, played by Vincent 
Howard’s Orchestra. A really good syncopated piano solo is 
provided by Harry Peterson, who gives us The Squirrel Dance 
and Hot Scotch (267, 1s. 6d.), while the sentimentally-minded 
will enjoy Pat O’Brien in The world’s greatest sweetheart is you 
and Nelly Grey (269, ls. 6d.). 


“ Daily Mail.” 


Readers of the Daily Mail will have noticed the front page 
advertisement on January 16th of His Master’s Voice Model 520, 
of which the only independent opinion quoted was that of our 
Expert Committee. We regard this as a great compliment, 
which indeed our Committee deserves for its many years of 
disinterested work. Imhof House in New Oxford Street 
attracted a great deal of attention by reproducing a giant copy 
of this advertisement. It is, by the way, gratifying to see how 
rapidly this wonderful new building has established itself as the 
natural development of the famous little shop next door. 
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REPORTS BY OUR EXPERT COMMITTEE 


Two Volume Controls. 

We have had the opportunity of examining two American 
volume control rheostats, supplied in this country by the 
Rothermel Corporation. One is the Centralab ‘‘ Moduplug ” 
and the other the Electrad ‘‘ Royalty ’’ high resistance in a 
special mounting. Both controls are housed in bakelite mould- 
ings attached to flexible leads, so as to provide remote control 
of volume. Each is of the four-terminal type, one flexible 
lead and one plug socket being connected to each end of the 
rheostat, so that it can conveniently be shunted across loud- 
speaker leads. We do not recommend this form of control, 
however, as, for one thing, it gives no control of the loading 
of the output valves. The rheostats can, however, be used as 
shunts across intervalve transformer primaries. If the trans- 
former is connected in the ordinary way in the anode circuit, 
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then the Electrad instrument should be used, since it can safely 
carry a current of several milliamperes ; but if the resistance- 
fed arrangement is to be used, we should prefer the Centralab 
on account of its smoother operation. This smoothness is a 
very attractive feature of the Centralab products, and, though 
excellently made, the “ Royalty” has a tendency to give 
rise to a slight purring sound when it is operated. The 
Centralab rheostat has the additional advantage, when used 
across the primary of a transformer, that the idle plug sockets 
are totally enclosed in the bakelite case; in the Electrad 
rheostat they take the form of nickel-plated projections. 

The curves show for both rheostats the relation between the 
resistance in circuit with the angular setting of the control 
knob. It will be seen that the Electrad specimen, apart from 
a lapse near the low resistance end, has very nearly a perfect 
logarithmic increase of resistance with angle, while the grading 
of the Centralab is not quite so good. We made an attempt to 
cure the defect in the Electrad (though it involved breaking 
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open the case to do so) but without success. It is, of course, 
not to be inferred that other specimens would show the same 
fault. The Centralab instrument can be readily taken apart 
by the removal of two screws. 

Postscripl.—We have since tested a further sample of the 
Electrad and find that, as we expected, the discontinuity io 
the first one was accidental. 


Amrad-Mershon Condensers. 


The Mershon condenser is of the ‘‘ wet” electrolytic type> 
in which the electrodes are, respectively, an aluminium plate, 
and a solution of a salt such as ammonium borate. The 
dielectric consists of an exceedingly thin film, probably solid, 
formed on the surface of the aluminium. Contact is made 
with the solution by means of the copper container, which 
must always be connected to the negative side of the circuit. 
These particular condensers are designed to operate on D.C. 
voltages up to 300; the D.C. voltage must always be suffi- 
ciently great, relatively to the A.C. component, to prevent, 
any reversal of the voltage applied to the condenser electrodes, 
hence the apparatus is not suitable for straight A.C. work. 

Our tests were made with a D.C. polarising voltage of 240, 
and an A.C. component up to 45 volts (R.M.S.). The first 
unit tested had a nominal capacitance of 50 microfarads ; the 
actual value, determined from the R.M.S. values of the current 
and applied voltage, was 34 mfd., and was independent of the 
voltage over the range 10 to 45 volts. In view of the low value 
obtained a test was made on a second 50 mfd. unit; this had 
an actual capacitance of 35 mfd. 

The third condenser tested was a multiple one, the nominal 
values corresponding to the three anodes being 10, 25, and 
25mfd. The actual values were found to be 10, 23, and 22 mfd., 
so that this unit conforms closely to its rating. 

The leakage currents of the three condensers were deter- 
mined with a 250 volt “‘ megger,’’ and were found to be 1, 2, 
and 4 milliamperes respectively, the last value being obtained 
with the three anodes in parallel. 

One point remains to be mentioned. The condensers, when 
bought in this country, will usually have been standing idle 
for a considerable period, and will have lost most of their 
dielectric film. When, therefore, they are first connected to 
a D.C. circuit of 200 volts or so, the initial current is of the 
order of amperes. This drops nearly to zero in a few minutes, 
but if a low-reading milliammeter has been connected in circuit 
to measure the final leakage, it may, by then, be in no condition 
to do so. 

[ Note.—Reference should also be made to “‘ Technical Talk ”’ 
on p. 425.—EpD.] 

(Continued on page 427.) 
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REPORTS BY OUR EXPERT COMMITTEE (centd.) 


The Columbia All-Electric Receiver, No. 304. 


It is a significant commentary on the state of the broad- 
casting art, and of sound-reproduction generally, that Columbia 
should signalise their entry into the radio market-place with 
a receiver of a type which is not very common in this country, 
at any rate in commercial receivers. But let there be no 
mistake about it. Columbia have carried out the business 
with such thoroughness, such aplomb, such a sense of knowing 
exactly what they wanted and exactly how to get it, as to 
put them at once into the front rank of radio manufacturers. 


Here we have a receiver containing three H.F. stages and 
four tuned circuits. The selectivity in consequence is good, 
exceedingly good. In reasonably favourable circumstances 
stations tumble in all over the dial; similarly, powerful local 
transmissions disappear within a very few degrees. And yet 
the selectivity is not so acute as to destroy quality, which is 
unusually clean and clear even on distant stations, the com- 
parative freedom from ‘‘ mush” in these circumstances being 
specially commendable. Evidently only a low amplification 
per stage has been aimed at, and this has enabled the designers 
to use astatic coils of not too low a resistance. This feature, 
combined with a very thorough electrostatic screening, makes 
the set completely stable, and avoids the danger of side-band 
cutting. With 3 H.F. stages one can afford to take measures 
of this sort. Even if the amplification of each stage is no more 
than 20, an over-all amplification of 8,000 would be secured, 
and this is much more than is really necessary in this"country. 


Our wireless friends have made a fetish of high amplification 
per stage. They like to get as much out of a valve as they 
possibly can, and they are apt to preen themselves when they 
manage to go one better than the other fellow, no matter 
what it costs in the process. But just look at the matter 
from common sense, practical and commercial points of view. 
They are not always identical, though here they lead to the 
same conclusion. The highest magnification yet achieved 
from a single H.F. stage, and it is a great technical achievement, 
is 500. To get that all sorts of subterfuges had to be resorted 
to, and if the H.F. and detector valves had to be changed or 
were to lose their emission the delicate balance might be upset. 
Regarded as research, it was an admirable piece of work, 
and one must not forget that the research of to-day often 
becomes the standard practice of to-morrow. But, clearly, in 
present conditions such a procedure is quite unsafe com- 
mercially. Why go to all that trouble when by straightforward 
methods, using two H.F. valves, a considerably greater 
amplification can readily be obtained, and with complete 
stability in all kinds of circumstances? Why stop at two 
H.F. valves if a better balance can be obtained with three ? 
Columbia has shown the way. There is no difficulty about 
tuning controls. With four tuned circuits they have ganged 
the tuning condensers two by two, and have brought the two 
drum controls together on the plate in front of the cabinet 
with a friction device between them, so that when once the 
drums have been set to suit the particular aerial they can 
thereafter be moved asone. Possibly the tuning in each circuit 
is not exactly in step. But what does that matter? There is 
plenty of amplification to spare, and a slight difference in 
tuning points, and observation shows that it can only be 
slight, may improve quality without appreciably affecting 
selectivity. 

The model we tested was the A.C. mains model type 304E> 
price £33. There is also a D.C. mains model, and a battery 
model in the same range, and we understand that the chassis 
work has been so constructed as to be suitable for each of 
these types—yet another example of forethought. Economy 
in this sort of way is clearly the right thing. For similar 
reasons, no doubt, valves with directly-heated filaments are 
used even in the A.C. model, where the filament current for 


all but the output valve is rectified by a Westinghouse dry 
rectifier, and smoothed with a choke and electrolytic con- 
denser. The valves used are three PM12’s in the H.F. stages, 
a Marconi-Osram L210 as anode bend detector, and a Marconi- 
Osram P625 as output valve. There is no L.F. stage between 
detector and output valve. It is not needed for radio, since 
the detector when fed with a high input is sufficient to load 
the output valve completely. Of course, the set is not intended 
for use with a pick-up for gramophone reproduction. There is 
neither enough L.F. amplification nor enough power-handling 
capacity for that. Here, again, Columbia show their wisdom. 
For good gramophone reproduction an amplifier is needed 
which has at least twice the power-handling capacity of that 
necessary in radio. That is one reason why electrical repro- 
duction of records has been getting such a bad name amongst 
gramophone folk who have been accustomed to good quality. 
The optimism of some radio manufacturers who make pro- 
Vision for a gramophone pick up, even in a portable set would 
be comical if it were not at the same time so destructive of 
good faith. Columbia have evidently proceeded on an opposite 
tack. Their electrical reproducer is designed for gramophone 
records. Here is a radio receiver with a more modest output 
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stage which will give good selectivity, good quality, at reason- 
able volume when used with a good speaker. The volume is 
quite adequate for asmallroom. If greater volume is required, 
then the output of the radio receiver can be fed by means of 
a plug into the last stage of the electrical reproducer. That, 
at any rate, is how we read between the lines of the two 
instruments, and we hope we are right, because in our judgment 
such a scheme is eminently sound. 


Non licet omnibus adire Corinthum. It is not often our lot 
to be able to express complete and unqualified approval of an 
instrument submitted for test. In this case we feel that we 
can do so without hesitation and without flattery. 


@e RM R 


The Columbia Junior Electro-Graphophones 


The latest additions to the Columbia Electro family are 
models Nos. 250 and 251. These are electrical reproducers and 
are available for either A.C. or D.C. operation. The prices 
range from 50 to 55 guineas according to type and finish. We 
also have news about a new Columbia Radio Graphophone, the 
price of which will be somewhere in the regions between £60 
and £75. No doubt we shall have something to say about all 
these models in our March issue. 
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NEW SERIES OF REPORTS 


(Continued from page 381.) 


The Decca Electrical Reproducers. 


The latest new-comer into the realms of 
front ranks of gramophone manufacturers is the Decca 
Company. Nor have they come into the arena with a fanfare 
of trumpets like the gladiators of old ; their entry has as yet 
been unheralded, but not by any means unhonoured. Evidently 
they are content to rely on their new products to speak for 
themselves, and this, judging by what I saw and heard in the 
Decca showrooms at Brixton, they are likely to do in no small 
and uncertain voice. 


radio from the 


The first Decca electrical instruments include two transport- 
able receivers, a radio-gramophone, and an all-electric gramo- 
phone. 

The internal arrangements of the transportables are every 
bit as neat as their external appearance would have you 
believe. Their performance, too, is highly creditable. The 
reproduction is clean and nicely balanced. One notes, for 
example, that piano broadcasts are reproduced without the 
portable kind of distortion. The piano is one of the most 
difficult instruments to reproduce on any mechanical or electrical 
instrument, and here the quality is quite good. But, of 
course, if you allow your L.T. accumulator to run low, or 
continue using the H.T. battery beyond its useful life, then 
distortion will become evident on any portable or battery 
operated receiver, no matter how they are constructed. The 
sets are fairly selective, and will separate the two regional 
transmissions easily. London and the two Daventrys come 
in at good strength and without resorting to excessive reaction. 
It can be safely said that a number of European broadcasts 
can be received, though a great deal will depend on local 
conditions. There are only three controls on the panel, 


namely, tuning and reaction dials and wave-length change 
off position. 


switch, which has the usual central The 





loud-speaker is a Decca. The circuits employed in both models 
are identical; two choke-coupled H.F. stages, leaky grid 
detector and two L.F. stages; one transformer-coupled, and 
the other resigstance-coupled. A capacious compartment is 
provided underneath the base-board for the batteries, which 
jnclude a 108-yolt H.T battery, a 30 amp-hour C.A.V. 2-volt 


accumulator, and a 9-volt grid-bias battery. Model 21 is tire 
larger of the two, and is fitted with a turntable and two doors 
to protect the panel and speaker. The price is 21 guineas. 





Model 16 is not so generously designed as the No. 21, but then 
the price is only 16 guineas. I can recommend these receivers 
with confidence. 


The radio-gramophone and all-electric gramophone will not 
be available to the public until one or two minor details which 
the Decea people are not quite satisfied about are cleared up. 
The following notes, therefore, must be regarded only as 
advance information. 

The radio-gramophone presents rather a majestic appear- 
ance; it is housed in a large console type of cabinet in oak. 
The entire front of this cabinet is occupied by the loud- 
speaker grille and baffle, measuring about three feet by two feet. 
An examination of the interior arrangements reveals a remark- 
ably neat assembly. The radio circuit includes a screened- 
grid H.F. stage which utilises a Mullard S84 V valve. This is 
choke-coupled to the detector, a Mullard 354 V valve, which 
in turn is resistance-coupled to the L.F. stage. Both these 
stages are contained in a metal box with the panel coming 
out on top beside the turntable. The amplifier and mains 
unit is housed in a large metal case situated on the bottom 
of the cabinet. The former utilises a Mullard 164 V valve 
in the L.F. stage, and is resistance-coupled to the output 
stage which employs a Marconi L.S. 6 A valve, to which a 
plate voltage of 400 is supplied. The output to the Baker's 
Selhurst moving-coil speaker is fed through a Pye L.F. choke. 
Rectification in the mains unit is carried out by two Mullard 
D.U. 15 valves. This unit assembly of the radio set and 
amplifier is decidedly good practice in view of the value of 
an efficient after-sales service. The amplifier, for instance, 
can be removed in five minutes and despatched to the makers 
in the event of any serious fault developing. The controls 
on the panel provide a neat lay-out, and include tuning and 
reaction dials, a potentiometer volume control, a Centralab 
variable resistance which varies the screen voltage, radio to 
gramophone and wave-length change switches. The mains 
switch is fitted midway between the turntable and control 
panel. A Paillard induction motor and a B.T.H. pick-up 
and arm completes the equipment. The alignment error is 
very small, so small, in fact, as to be almost negligible. There 
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is just a suspicion of bass boom at present ; no doubt, however, 
the experiments which the Company have still in progress will 
sueceed in banishing even this last trace of low frequency 
resonance. The price of this model is £95. 

The Decea all-electric gramophone is in many ways similar 
to the radio-gramophone. The cabinet is again a console of 
ample dimensions to accommodate the equipment. The 
motor, pick-up and arm, and loud speaker are identical with 
those incorporated in the radio-gramophone. The only part 
that is different is the actual amplifying circuit. This consists 
of three stages, with a Mullard 164 V valve in the first, a 
Mullard 354 V valve in the second, and two Marconi L.S8. 5 A 
valves in parallel in the output stage. The plate voltage fed 
to this stage is 400 volts, and the output to the speaker is again 
fed through a filter circuit consisting of a Pye choke and 
condenser. Asin the radio-gramophone, decoupling resistances 
and condensers are incorporated in the circuit. Considerable 
volume can be obtained without appreciable distortion, even 
when the volume control is full out. The price is £75. Both 
this model and the radio-gramophone are designed to work 
from A.C. mains, and one has to listen very carefully for any 
audible signs of hum. The sides and backs of both cabinets 
are left acoustically open to prevent box resonance. 


The Edison Bell Radio-Gramophone. 


A glance at the internal arrangements of this instrument 
will convince even the most critical that a good deal of thought 
and care has been expended on the general lay-out and con- 
struction. The radio set and amplifier is built as one unit ; 
the mains circuit is divided into two separate units, one for the 
H.T., L.T. and grid-bias supply and the other for the speaker- 
field supply. The equipment is capable of handling quite a large 





volume without apparent distortion. The maximum volume 
is far too much for ordinary purposes. The reproduction of 
both radio broadcasts and gramophone records is remarkably 
good, though with the latter the treble is inclined to be keen. 
This is no doubt due to the fact that the B.T.H. pick-up has 
a resonance between 3,000 and 3,500 cycles, and as most 
moving-coil speakers have a resonance somewhere about the 
same region we get this peak doubly amplified. This keen- 


ness can be controlled to a certain extent by the brilliancy 
control, which is fitted, and is some form of scratch filter. 
Another method would be to use Burmese colour needles 
(medium grade). The bass register is always well defined, 
without boom, on both radio and records. 

The circuit consists of four-stage receiver, utilising an 
8S 4 V screened-grid valve in the H.F. stage, a 354 V valve in 
the detector, a 164 V in the L.F. stage, and two D.F.A. 7 valves 
in parallel in the last stage. The output of this is connected 
to an output transformer of suitable ratio to match the 
impedance of the Magnavox moving-coil speaker. The mains 
unit delivers about 400 volts at 75 milliamps. The controls 
include tuning and reaction dials, switches for changing from 
the long to short waves, for switching from gramophone to 
radio, and for switching the mains supply on and off. Two 
volume controls are provided; one a potentiometer imme- 
diately following the detector valve, and an independent 
control for gramophone work. The latter is fitted to the 
motor board. The maximum error of alignment was not 
more than 3} degrees at any part of a 12-inch record. The 
electric motor incorporated showed no tendency to hunt and 
waver and was free from brush trouble. The whole equipment 
is housed in console oak cabinet which is divided into two 
compartments, one for the radio equipment with record storage 
below, and the other for the gramophone motor and loud 
speaker. The price is £65, which is very reasonable indeed 
for an instrument of this calibre. For operation on D.C. 
mains the instrument is supplied with a Rotary Converter 
at an extra cost of £19. ee 


a @ 


MODERN GRAMOPHONES AND ELEC. 
TRICAL REPRODUCERS. 


Messrs. Wilson and Webb’s book now contains the following 
Errata Slip (see THE GRAMOPHONE, November, p. 269 n.), 
which we reprint for the benefit of early purchasers. 


ERRATA 
p. 32 Fig. 15 (Caption): For Ze read Ze. 
p. 39 Line 18 should read: 


1 1 1 
27fL = 5 eG that is, when t=se4)] G 


p. 40 Add footnote to line 7: 

It should be noted, however, that in combining 
impedances account has to be taken of phase 
relations. But by writing Z=R-+jX, where 
j stands for ,/—1 and denotes that the reactance 
X is 90° out of phase with the resistance R, we 
can perform the algebraic operations indicated on 
pages 40, 41 and 42 and the phases will take care 
of themselves. If the resultant impedance is 
then expressed in similar form, this will indicate 
directly its resistance and reactance components. 

Line 11: Delete em?. 


093 
Preelired 


B 


p. 85 


Last line: For read 42-8 


A,? 
42-8 
Line 20 should read: 
where m+n=M. ete. 
Line 26 should read : 
log (OP)—log (op), 
m=— eres 
Fig. 102 (Caption) : 
5th line: For inpedance read impedance. 
5th, 7th and 9th lines : For value read valve. 
Footnote: For Davy read Davey. 
2nd Col. line 4 should read: 


p. 217 


ratio. 





p. 268 , stiffness/mass 
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TRANSLATIONS 


By H. F. V. LITTLE 


DOCH EH’ ICH IN DES TODES TAL 


(Die Kénigin von Saba - - - Karl Goldmark.) 


Maria Nemeth, H.M.V. D1720, 12in., black. 


SULAMITH :— 


Doch eh’ ich in des Todes Tal 

But ere I in the vale of death 

Zur ew’gen Ruhe ziehe, 

To eternal rest depart, 

Umfass’ ich noch zum letztenmal, 

I embrace for the very last time, 

Mein Ké6nig, deine Kniee. j : 

My king, thy knees. 

O lass ihn durch dein Machtgebot 

Oh let him, by thy royal power, 

Die Freiheit, Herr, erwerben, 

His freedom, Sire, obtain, 

:| Errette mir den Freund vom Tod, |: 
Save my loved one from death 

: | Und selig will ich sterben ! 
And happy will I die! 
Errette mich . . . ete. 


CHORUS :— 


O lass ihn durch dein Machtgebot 
Die Freiheit, Herr, erwerben, 
Rette ihr den Freund vom Tod, 
Save her loved one from death, 

Nur du kannst Gnade geben. 

For thou alone canst pardon. 


DER FREUND IST DEIN* 
Karl Goldmark.) 
Maria Nemeth, H.M.V. D1720, 12in., black. 


(Die Kénigin von Saba. - - - 


Sung by Sulamith (Shulamite) and chorus of girls. 


CHORUS :— 


: | Der Freund ist dein, der Freund ist dein, 
Thy loved one is thine, thy loved one is thine, 
Der unter Rosen weidet. | : 

He feeds among the roses. 


SULAMITH :— 


Mein Freund, er ist ein Myrrhenstrauss, 
My love is like a bunch of myrrh, 
Der sich an meinen Busen schmiegt. 
That nestles closely to my breast. 
Ich halte ihn, ich segne ihn, 
I clasp him, I bless him, 
:| Mich labt seine Wonneduft. | : 
His fragrance rare refreshes me. 


CHORUS :— 


As before. 


Poem by Wilhelm Miiller. 





Comyare The Song of Solomon, chap. I., v. 13; chap. IIL., v. 16 
chap.‘ III., v. 11: chap. VI., v. 13. 


SULAMITH :— 


Mein Freund, er ist ein Labekelch, 
My love is a refreshing cup, 

: | Der lieblich mir die Lippe kihlt. |: 
That cools my lips deliciously. 
Mein Freund... . etc. 

:| Ich halte ihn, !: ich segne ihn, 

I clasp him, I bless him, 
:} Mich labt sein Honigkuss. | : 
His honeyed kiss refreshes me. 
Ich halte . . . ete. \ 
Der Freund, der Freund ist mein ! 
My love, my love is mine ! 


CHORUS :— 


Der Freund ist dein. - - - ete., as before. 
Der Freund, der Freund ist dein ! 
Thy love, thy love is thine ! 





WOHIN?P (Whither P) 

Music by Franz Schubert. 
Elena Gerhardt, H.M.V. DA706, 10in., red. 

Elisabeth Schumann, H.M.V. D1411, 12in., black (E). 
Hans Duhan, H.M.V. E509, 10in., black (E). 

Emmy Bettendorf, Parlo. E10388, 12in. ; ete. 


Ich h6ért’ ein Bachlein rauschen wohl aus dem Felsenquell, 
I heard a small stream rushing from its rocky source, 


Hinab zum Tale rauschen, so frisch und wunderhell. 
Rushing down to the valley, so swift and amazingly clear. 


Ich weiss nicht, wie mir wurde, nicht, wer den Rat mir gab, 
I do not know how it was, nor who prompted me, 


:{Ich musste gleich hinunter mit meinem Wanderstab. |: 
But straightway down I had to go with my walking staff. 


Hinunter und immer weiter, und immer dem Bache nach, 
Downwards, on and on, and always close to the brook, 


Und immer frische rauschte, und immer heller der Bach. 
Which still babbled merrily and grew still more clear. 


Ist das denn meine Strasse ? O Biachlein, sprich, wohin ? 
Is this to be my route? Dear brook, say, to where ? 


Wohin? Sprich, wohin ? 
Where? Tell me, where ? 


Du hast mit deinem Rauschen mir ganz berauscht den Sinn. 
You, with your murmuring, have quite bewitched me. 


Was sag’ ich denn vom Rauschen? Das kann kein 
Rauschen sein : 


Why speak of a murmuring ? No murmur that can be : 


:|Es singen woh! die Nixen dort unten ihren Reib’n. |: 
Surely the nymphs below are singing their roundelay. 
Lass singen, Gesell, lass rauschen, und wandre fréhlich 
nach ! 
Sing on, friend, babble away, and gaily flow on ! 


Es geh’n ja Mihlenrader in jedem klaren Bach. 
For millwheels turn, you know, in each clear brook. 


Lass singen . . . etc., to ?| frohlich nach.| ? 
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NOVICE 


CORNER 


A Page for Beginners 


(Continued from page 383) 


Names and Pronunciations. 


You will notice in THE GRAMOPHONE that there is no 
uniformity in the spelling of composers’ names. This is not 
due to proof-readers’ carelessness ; it is because there is no 
definitely right way of spelling those names, but there are 
two or more ways of suggesting how they ought to be pro- 
nounced. The Columbia catalogue has ‘* Tschaikowsky,”’ 
the H.M.V. ‘‘ Tchaikovsky,” the Parlophone, ‘‘ Tchaikowsky ”’ ; 
Columbia, H.M.V. and Parlophone agree on ‘“ Rimsky- 
Korsakov,” but the composer’s My Musical Life (Secker 1924) 
has ‘“‘ Rimsky-Korsakoff,’’ and Perey Scholes in his Listeners’ 
History of Music (Oxford Press, three volumes) plumps for 
** Rimsky-Korsakof.”” The Editor and Mr. Crabtree prefer 
the correct ‘‘ barytone,’’ while most of our reviewers and 
contributors stick to the more usual “ baritone.’ There is 
no need to standardize such spellings as these, and as for the 
pronunciation of names, you will find a useful list at the 
beginning of the H.M.V. General Catalogue, which is fairly 
correct, though the suggested phonetic spelling of ‘‘ Chopin ”’ 
as “‘Show-pahn”’ is not happy and the ‘“‘z” in Berlioz 
should be sounded—“ Bare-li-owes.”’ 

‘** Handel ”’ is spelt by the purists ‘‘ Handel” or ‘‘ Haendel,”’ 
but this will not deter most of us from pronouncing it as a 
healthy English name ‘‘ Handle.”’ But what about ‘“‘ Haydn’’? 
Shall it rhyme with ‘“ maiden’? or “widen”? Shall we 
pronounce ‘‘ Mozart’ exactly as if he were the ancestor of 
George Mozart, or shall we follow H.M.V. and call him ‘‘ Moh’- 
tsart’’? It is a matter of individual taste, and in fact the 
German pronunciation, with the ‘‘z’’ = ‘ts,’ sounds at 
present rather finicky, like ‘‘ Paree’’ instead of ‘‘ Paris.”’ 

Schubert, on the other hand, is definitely German—‘‘ Shoo’- 
baert,” with the t sounded. Often beginners seem to think 
it is to be pronounced like a French name. 

‘**Dvorak”’ is generally spelt in THE GRAMOPHONE just 
like that, but you will often see it printed ‘‘ Dvorak” or 
“‘Dvorak.’”’ Those accents may or may not help you; but 
anyhow the name is pronounced ‘‘ Dvor’-zhak.” And that 
queer bird Drdla, who wrote the Serenade and the Souvenir 
that we all love, should be called ‘‘ Derd’-lah.”’ 

Look through the H.M.V. list (page 11 of the 1929 catalogue) 
and if you have any other foreign names that you are not sure 
of, send them on a postcard and we shall try to give you the 
right pronunciation. 


Liebestraum. 


When Liszt made three of his songs into piano solos and 
called them ‘* Love-Dreams,”’ or in German ‘“ Liebestriume,”’ 
‘* Leebe(r)stroyme(r),”’ he did not realize that the third one was 
destined to become one of the most favourite melodies in the 
world or in the goodness of his heart he would have called it 
by a name of its own instead of dooming it to be ‘‘ Liebes- 
triume No. 3.”’ To complicate matters the ‘‘ Love-Dreams ”’ 
were also called ‘‘ Night Pieces,’ in Italian, ‘‘ Notturni,’’ 
and this tune in the Italian version sung by Tito Schipa 
(H.M.V. DB873) is called ‘‘ Liebestraume (Notturno 3).”’ 

However, since a protest was made in THE GRAMOPHONE 
some time ago the recording companies have generally adopted 
the German name for ‘‘ Love-Dream,” in the singular, to 
denote this particular piece; and the singular of 
“* Liebestriume ”’ is ‘‘ Liebestraum’’ which, having lost the 
final e and the two dots over the a, is pronounced “ Leebe(r)s- 
trowm,”’ the ow as in “ town,” not as in ‘‘ thrown.” 


It has been recorded in very many forms, piano, organ, 
orchestra, band and so on, and sung by Meta Seinemeyer 
(Parlophone) in German, and as a duet in English by Winnie 
Melville and Derek Oldham (H.M.V.), and by Dora Labbette 
and Hubert Eisdell (Col.), and is played by Paul Whiteman 
(Col.) this month as a quick-step ! 


Londonderry Air. 

This famous melody sometimes bewilders beginners because 
it appears in the catalogues as ‘‘ Danny Boy’ when words 
are sung to it. An interesting article on the subject was 
published in the gramophone review of ‘‘ Recordo”’ in Ireland’s 
Own (September 28th, 1929) from which this note is extracted. 
The Derry Air was first published in Petrie’s ‘“‘ Ancient Music 
of Ireland”’ in 1855, with a note that it was obtained from Miss. 
J. Ross of Newtown-Limavady in the county of Londonderry, 
who sent it with the simple remark that it was “‘ very old.” 
At least one authority has claimed that it is not an Ulster 
tune at all, but was brought to Londonderry by a travelling 
harper from Connacht. Be that as it may, the tune became 
a favourite wherever it was heard. 

In 1883 Alfred Perceval Graves set words to it—‘‘ Emir’s 
Farewell to Cuchullain ’’—and Sir Charles Stanford arranged 
the accompaniment. This version has probably not been 
recorded. 

Another set of verses was by the late F. E. Weatherley, 
**Danny Boy,” which is found on many records. It is very 
sentimental. 

Katherine Tynan Hinkson’s words to it begin ‘‘ Would God 
I were a tender apple blossom ’’ ; and there is another version, 
in four parts for choirs, called ‘‘ The Legend of Mullaghmast.”’ 

Among arrangements of the Londonderry Air are those of 
Kreisler for the violin, of Frank Bridge for string quartet, 
for violin and orchestra by O’Connor-Morris, and for trio of 
violin, ’cello and piano by Henry Coleman. It has been 
arranged by Maurice Besly as a vocal duet with words by 
Dowdon, ‘‘Come, silver moon,’ and recorded by Dora 
Labbette and Hubert Eisdell (Columbia). 


Orchestral Records. 

How little of the even obvious ground upon which a collection 
of orchestral records can be built was disclosed in the list 
given last month is shown by the following titles forming the 
library of a Welsh reader—all 12in. discs at 4s. 6d. each :— 

(a) H.M.V.: C1319-20, L’Arlésienne Suite ; ©1403, Dance 
of the Hours ; ©1462-3, Faust Ballet Music; C1304, In a 
Chinese Temple Garden and In a Persian Market ; C1298-9, 
Peer Gynt Suite ; C1287-8, Scheherazade ; C1417-8, Sylvia 
Ballet. 

(6) Columbia: 9566-7, Ballet Egyptien ; 9260-2,’ Casse— 
Noisetie Suite; 901, Coppelia: Mazurka and Valse; 9091, 
Jewels of the Madonna : Intermezzi ; 9092, Millions d Arlequin 
and Boccherini’s Minuet ; 9496, Pique Dame Overture ; 9491-2, 
Scénes Pittoresques ; 9582, Zampa Overture. 

(c) Parlophone: E10686, JL’Aprés-Midi dun Faune ; 
E10928, Barber of Seville Overture ; E10701, Cavalleria Rusti- 
cana: Intermezzo and Largo (Handel); E10568, Don Juan 
Overture ; E10774, Finlandia and Valse Triste; E10736, 
Gotterdémmerung : Funeral March ; E10822, Marche Héroique ; 
E10554, Rhinegold : Entrance of the Gods ; E10832, Rosen- 
kavalier Waltz ; E10894, Salome’s Dance ; E10725, Tales of 
Hoffman : Barcarolle and Minuet ; E10528, Watkiive: Ride 
of the Valkyries. 
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COLLECTORS’ 


(501) The annual massacre of the innocents is now a fait 
accompli, and a good many familiar titles will figure no more 
in the H.M.V. record catalogue. As usual, the list of deletions 
is as remarkable for what it omits as for what it contains. 
In the last issue of this journal ‘ Golliwog’’ held an inquest 
on the slaughtered babes, which relieves me of this unhappy 
task. Yet I cannot refrain from adding a few lines of comment. 
The loveliest of all the Galli-Curci records, DB256, two arias 
from Bellini’s La Sonnambula, lies among the slain. ‘“ This 
was the most unkindest cut of all.”” Puecini’s prettiest solo, 
O mio babbino caro, by Frances Alda, on DA136, shares the 
same cruel fate. Was it too much to keep this and its runner- 
up, In quelle trine morbide, in one and the same list ?. What of 
my favourite Connais-tu le pays? by Farrar, on DB173? 
Alas, even “‘ Golliwog ’’ failed to pay this the passing tribute 
of a sigh. Where shall we find another to give us Widmung 
and Schlafe, mein Prinzchen as Hempel did on DA557? And 
when shall we have another chance of acquiring those dainty 
little airs from The Snow Maiden which Alma Gluck sang so 
delightfully on DA486? Will Martinelli ever rise again to the 
height he reached when he gave us O muto asil del pianto, 
DB339? And is it not heartbreaking to think that Battistini’s 
glorious renderings of Vision fugitive, DB149, and the Africana 
excerpts, DB210, will no longer be available, while Sonny 
Boy lives on and the Brown Bird still is singing? Truly we 
live in a commercial age, and most folk seem content to listen 
to music with their feet and lap up treacle. Let those, then, 
who care for really beautiful singing hear the records I have 
mentioned, and others cited in last month’s article, ere it is 
too late. Probably in many localities it is too late already, 
and the local “ cut-outs’ have been exchanged for others. 


(502) Fortunately, some of the old favourites, among them 
Emmy Destinn’s Un bel di, are to find a home in the historical 
catalogue, mention of which makes me plead that The Gramo- 
phone Co. will once more print it and bind it in with their 
main list. Departure from this plan last year made it very 
difficult for a good many gramophiles to secure copies of the 
historical catalogue; indeed, no copy seems ever to have 
entered the portals THE GRAMOPHONE itself! If it is a question 
of saving expense, could not a limited number of these two- 
in-one catalogues be prepared ? Dealers could then apply for 
enough to supply those regular customers who are interested 
in the historical section. That last year’s plan was not very 
successful is indicated by a recent inquiry, from a Yorkshire 
correspondent, for help in tracing a record he had once heard, 
by Farrar and Clement, of Aw clair de la lune. It happens 
to be in the historical catalogue, DJ102 ; yet he was unable to 
locate it, and his dealers, a prominent house in his native 
county, failed likewise. Evidently the dealers had been 
reduced to parting with their stock copy of catalogue No. 2. 


(503) I felt sure that the indefatigable S.E.L., of our 
Shanghai information bureau, would come to the help of 
J. N.-R. (see 499). My shrewd guess was wrong. Though 
long past his prime, the tenor Campanini did record, but not 
for H.M.V. or Victor. His records were issued by the Columbia 
Company in America in 1902, being among their first celebrity 
records ; other artists appearing in the same list were Antonio 
Scotti, Marcella Sembrich, Edouardo de Reszke, and Ernestine 
Schumann-Heink. S. E. L. is, however, unable to quote any 
record titles or catalogue numbers. We fare better with 
Robert Blass, the famous bass who was one of Victor’s earliest 
red seal celebrities. His records did not sell so well as those 
of other celebrities of his time, Caruso, Melba, and Plancon‘ 


CORNER 


and were withdrawn. All were sung in German and, as was 
then usual, had pianoforte accompaniments. They included 
the following: 12in., red label: 74028, Freischiitz-Schweig, 
schweig (Weber) ; 74030, Parsifal— Good Friday Spell (Wagner) ; 
74031, The Two Grenadiers (Schumann); 74032, (a) In 
wunderschinen Monat Mai (Schumann), (b) Ich grolle nicht 


(Schumann). 10in., red label: 64032, Der schlesische Zecher 
und der Teufel (Reissiger); 64033, Die Zauberfléte— In 


deisen heil’gen Hallen (Mozart); 64034, Lohengrin— Kings’ 
Prayer (Wagner). With regard to the other query, S. E. L. 
can only say that the Tamagno records were recorded in Milan, 
and first issued in 1903, bearing the old H.M.V. “ angel ”’ 
trade-mark, while the Chaliapin records were made in 1908-10. 


(504) A recent inquiry from F. G. (Bristol) has found me 
unable to offer suitable suggestions, as it has not been possible 
to make the necessary comparisons: F. G. wishes for advice 
as to the finest recordings of (i) Prelude to Tristan; (ii) Pro- 
cession of the Holy Grail (Parsifal) ; (iii) The Song of the Rhine- 
maidens ; (iv) Entry of the Gods into Valhalla; and (v) the 
Siegfried Idyll. Will some keen Wagnerites please favour 
with their views ? 


(505) Many thanks to the anonymous correspondent who 
kindly sent along the words of Dupare’s Chanson triste. 


** PICCOLO.” 
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CORRESPONDENCE 


De Gustibus Non Est Disputandum. 


[All letters and manuscripts should be written on one side only of 
the paperand should be addressed tothe Editor, THE GRAMOPHONE, 
10a, Soho Square, London, W.1. The writer's full name and 
address must be given. A stamped envelope must be enclosed if 
an answer or the return of the manuscript is desired. The 
Editor wishes to emphasise the obvious fact that the publication of 
letters does not imply his agreement with the views expressed by 
correspondents. | 


HEIFETZ. 
(To the Editor of Tuk GRAMOPHONE. ) 

DEAR Sir,—May I be allowed to supplement C. A. Bell’s 
admirable appreciation of Jascha Heifetz as soloist by adding 
a few words upon the relation of that great artist to chamber 
music, an art with which, for obvious reasons, he is not asso- 
ciated in the minds of concert goers ? He has made no appear- 
ances either in public or on the disc as a quartet leader, but 
as I happen to have enjoyed the privilege of occasionally 
playing with him in private, I am able to say, from personal 
experience, that had he elected to devote himself to that 
branch of the art he would most certainly have commanded 
success. He told me, “I aim at playing with a sense of 
artistic dignity and a measure of reserve.’ These are the ideals 
of a chamber-music player, and rarely to be met with in the 
person of a virtuoso violinist. My forgatherings with him 
include a memorable afternoon when he met at my house the 
members of the Flonzaley Quartet, with whom I joined in a 
performance of Brahms G@ major quintet (Alfred Pochon taking 
second viola), whilst Heifetz took the leading part in a fine 
performance of Schumann’s quintet, with Ethel Hobday at 
the piano. 

On another occasion, at his rooms in Hay Hill, there was a 
programme of string quartets. He entered the music-room 
at 3 o’clock, having just travelled from Liverpool, where he 
had appeared the previous night, sat down there and then and 
played quartets with us for three hours with untiring energy 
and enthusiasm. He read at sight Glazounov’s magnificent 
Quartet Op. 64, containing a hair-raising scherzo, which is 
practically a perpetuum mobile, played fortissimo. Here was a 
combination of the virtuoso and the chamber-music player 
which seems worthy of record. 

Yours faithfully, 


London, N.W. W. W. CoBBETT. 


A LOOK ROUND. 
(To the Editor of THE GRAMOPHONE.) 


DEAR S1r,—Mr. C. H. Campbell’s suggestions in his letter 
in the December number are all excellent. I agree with every 
word of them. 

1. I have two records giving the instruments of the orchestra 
in which there is a clear ring between the recording of each 
instrument, so that you can pick out any one without playing 
the whole record ; which shows the idea is quite feasible. 

With regard to 3 and 4 I have given up using albums and 
store all my records vertically in three wooden boxes with 
hinged lids. The three boxes set close together are covered 
with a cushion with hangings all round, thus converting them 
into a neat settee. It is possible to find any record instantly 
after reference to the alphabetical catalogue, and, being tightly 
packed, they cannot warp. 

6. I have made the best of things by putting my Decca 
inside a peculiarly shaped box made of three-ply, which acts 
as an extension horn. The lid of the Decca fits closely into 
the back, but the box opens out to a space of 2 feet by 1}. 
I play this face to the wall at a distance of 2 feet, using an 
Orchorsol fibre sound-box with white fibre needles. The 
improvement in tone is immense. Others who own Decca 





portables might like to try the arrangement. No doubt a 
similar box could be made for the H.M.V. portable altering 
the shape to fit the slope of the open lid. Both these gramo- 
phones wind from the front and so can be left inside the box 
and worked in that position. A curtain of some sort can be 
hung over the mouth when not in use to keep out the dust. 

I have no doubt this acoustical system has all kinds of 
resonance peaks which the Expert Committee would condemn, 
but so has the portable ; and it is one way of making the best 
of a compromise. 

Yours faithfully, 

Horeham Road, W. ARTHUR B. CLEMENTSON. 

East Sussex. 


ALL’S WELL. 
(To the Editor of THE GRAMOPHONE.) 

Dear Sir,—With reference to the caricature appearing on 
page 212 of your October number which was labelled “ J. 
Wilbur,” I should like to point out that I noticed the mistake 
immediately, but being so flattered and not wishing to dis- 
appoint your readers, I thought it best to remain silent on the 
subject. With compliments. 

Yours faithfully, 
for DOMINION GRAMOPHONE ReEcorps, LTD., 
JAY WILBUR, 
Recording Manager. 


ED. ] 





[Is not this a charming footnote to our bétise ? 


A GRAMOPHILE IN THE GROWING. 
(To the Editor of Tur GRAMOPHONE.) 


Dear Sir,—We frequently read in your columns how that 
various unmusical persons are guided into the correct path 
through the medium of such popular classics as the Unfinished 
Symphony. 

The conversion of the musician to the gramophone has been 
less fully touched upon, and how interesting it would be could 
Delius, Sir T B , or Sir H W. be induced to 
tell us when and why they were first attracted gramophone- 
wards. 

But as these leading musicians are doubtless too fully 
engaged to enlighten us, a brief account of the experiences of 
an obscure amateur may possibly lead to amplification by 
bigger people. 

I have always been a student of the best in music, and 
also an enthusiastic performer in chamber and orchestral 
music, so that the Unfinished was perhaps a trifle well worn 
to me even in the days when recorded music first became 
known to the public, and it was not the gramophone that led 
me to music, but just the reverse. 

My first introduction to one was, I think, in the last century, 
at a friend’s house (‘‘Don’t sit too near the horn, it makes 
rather a noise !’’), and records of a brass band and a recitation 
by the late Mr. Snazelle, The Whistler, were performed. 

I remember thinking that it really sounded something like 
a band, and that Mr. Snazelle had an American accent (which 
I subsequently discovered that he had not), and wished that 
more than one-third of the words could have been distinguished. 

The next one I came across was at a friend’s lodgings. He 
apologised for its being in the room and said that he used it 
to make his dog howl, which was great fun ; this being demon- 
strated seemed to prove the animal’s intelligence in cordially 
disliking the tinny noise. 

These experiences seemed to settle the matter for good and 
all, and when some time later I saw a theatrical sketch in which 
two common women were represented, parcel-laden, and one 
besought the other ‘‘ not to drop the gramophone,” it seemed 
a most delicate touch to illustrate their innate vulgarity. 

The first step upwards came in 1921, when walking in a 
large store I was attracted by the playing of the first part of 
the Peer Gynt suite, in which the timbre of the woodwind 
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really seemed something like, and I asked for a tenor song to 
be played to succeed it, with the result that then and there I 
purchased a cabinet instrument of well-known make at a 
price about three times that of a similar modern one. 

I subsequently found out that the two kinds of music 
mentioned above were almost the only things in which a very 
moderate degree of fidelity could be obtained from the machine. 

On my return the day it came home I found my wife ener- 
getically playing records with a needle put in the wrong way 
and declining to let me close the lid to diminish surface noise 
on the ground that it would shut the tone in. 

Well, in spite of presence of scratch and absence of bass, 
we managed for some time to moderately enjoy banjo-like 
records of Chopin, and songs from sopranos with colourless 


and same-y voices. Heavens! How we maltreated that 
outfit. The machine was never oiled, and a simple trusting 


confidence was placed in the figures on the speed regulator. 
It was taken to play in the garden with one leg down a worm 
hole and another two inches off the ground ; while, Lor’ bless 
you, we never thought of dusting records, and stored them in 
a sunny position, leaning well over. 

But the germ was working, and the next advance was an 
improved instrument of the same make, this time at two- 
thirds of the last price. I now began to take an interest in 
trying out various sound-boxes and gadgets, but real enlighten- 
ment did not come till one day in 1928, when, casually listening 
to a wireless recital by the London editor, I began to realise 
that greater heights were yet to be scaled. A comb-out of the 
London emporia resulted in the installation of a modern 
external horn machine (ugly thing, but . . .), and, with replace- 
ment by a yet later model, this has persisted to the present. 
How we appreciated the being able to distinguish clearly a 
string bass for the first time, and how “everything in the 
garden has been lovely ” since. No, not quite ! 

A fly in the ointment was the reproduction of old and 
formerly appreciated records, in which the new gramophone 
seemed not only to show up more scratch, but also, too clearly, 
the coarse tone of Stroh fiddles, and the attempt of bass tubas 
to play pizzicato in vain endeavour to pass themselves off as 
double basses. 

I claim to have now graduated as a gramophile (can’t we 
have it gramophonophile ?—the elision alters meaning) and 
base my claim on the following reasons :— 

_ (1) I find myself hurrying through other jobs to get play- 
ing it. 

2) My wife threatens me with pneumonia if I persist in 
staying in a fireless room to try over half a dozen sides more. 


(3) I read THe GRAMOPHONE every month from cover to 
cover. 


If the Expert Committee issues diplomas, please send mine 
along. 
Yours faithfully, 
I 


RETHBERG AND GERHARDT. 
(To the Editor of THE GRAMOPHONE.) 


Dear Srtr,—Your readers should be immensely grateful to 
the writer of ‘‘ The Swish of the Scythe ” for his timely warn- 
ing. They may be interested, also, to hear that the American 
Brunswick Co. intend to delete all their acoustic records by 
that magnificent singer, Madame Rethberg. The 10in. disks 
have gone already, and the others are being withdrawn at the 
end of this year. When one realises that these include the 
Bohéme, Butterfly, Tosca, and Andrea Chénier arias, sung 
gloriously by “ the loveliest voice in the world ” (to quote the 
severest and most highly qualified of judges, Toscanini), one 
cannot but wish for the establishment of some sort of Sub- 
scribers’ Union which could purchase the ‘‘ matrixes,’ and 
continue to supply such exquisite and incomparable inter- 
pretations, 


To this category belong, also, the Vocalion records of 
Feldeinsamkeit, Der Nussbaum, and Vergebliches Standchen, 
ete., so divinely sung by Gerhardt. As for the Hempel 
records, Auf Fliigeln des Gesanges, Wiegenlied, etc., surely the 
Gramophone Co. cannot contemplate the destruction of such 
perfect things as these, when already they have transferred 
earlier issues to their supplementary catalogue. Must we 
understand that they, too, are to be destroyed ? 

If for no other reason, records such as those mentioned 
should be preserved for the admiration of future times. In 
fact, we can appreciate best the value of the present Vandal- 
like procedure by considering what lovers of vocal music would 
give now for records (if they had ever existed) by Malibran, 
Jenny Lind, Tietjens, Lilli Lehmann, Patti, and others at the 
height of their achievements. 

With your permission I should like to voice yet another 
grievance. In 1928, musicians and laymen alike were delighted 
by the announcement that Rethberg, unquestionably the 
super best of the younger generation of singers, had consented 
to record for the Gramophone Co. In May, 1928, they issued 
the Lohengrin and Tannhduser arias, and in the following 
September, two from Aida, after which—nothing! Some 
explanation, one would think, is due—or rather, overdue—to 
gramophiles who know, and want, the best (and expect it from 
the Gramophone Co.) 

Yours faithfully, 


Northenden. N. MARSCHALL. 


THE LACK OF INTEREST IN JAZZ. 
(To the Editor of Tuk GRAMOPHONE.) 

Dear Sir,--What a flood of replies to Mr. Frank's letter 
on the supposed soul-disturbing thing called jazz—snorts of 
lowbrow from highbrow, horrified cries of nerve-shattered 
symphony fiends, agonising, heart-rending epistles from 
prelude- and concerto-doped high-hats! I prefer to call 
myself a middlebrow, one who has tried to aspire to the sup- 
posed ideal in music; but unfortunately has failed to grasp 
the meaning of anything better than the popular or, I suppose, 
hackneyed orchestral and vocal records. My humble opinion 
regarding symphonies, preludes, fugues, concertos, etc., is 
that the real pleasure is derived by players and conductor 
only, and that the listener's enjoyment is simple appreciation 
of the dexterity of the instrumentalists. There must be 
thousands who appreciate Mr. Frank’s point of view; for 
myself, I am a regular reader of THE GRAMOPHONE, and have 
come to the conclusion that to understand highbrow music 
one must be educated from an early age. The music called 
symphony, and the composers thereof, are extolled to the skies 
whenever they are recorded, whereas the light stuff is almost 
ignored, being set down as passable, fair, or “ I have heard it 
done better.” A more comprehensive survey of “‘ Music for 
the Masses”? is what we need. 

Yours faithfully, 


Manchester. JAMES LEIGH 


ISSAI DOBROWEN. 
(To the Editor of Tuk GRAMOPHONE.) 

Dear Sir,—With regard to the letter by Joseph Szigeti, in 
the January issue of THE GRAMOPHONE, and with reference to 
the Issai Dobrowen records which the Parlophone Company 
have issued in this country, I think it will be interesting for 
your readers to know that Issai Dobrowen is not only one of 
the most famous conductors of Russian and Slavonic music, 
but is also the arranger, in choral form, of the majority of the 
old Russian songs rendered by the Don Cossack Choir, under 
Serge Jaroff. I think in fact the Don Cossack Choir owe 
much of their success to the work in these arrangements by 
Issai Dobrowen. 

Yours faithfully, 


Isleworth. B. K. BoDANSKY. 











